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Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Dresses, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Sxirt anp PoLon aise or CREAM-COLORED 
Merino. . The polonaise is trimmed with cream- 
colored lace and with folds of plaid material. 
Linen collar. Straw bonnet, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon, flowers, and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Sree.’-cororep CAsnwere Dress, 
trimmed’ with’ puffs and ‘ruffles of the material. 
The basque of dark gray gros grain is trimmed 
with folds and bows of the same. Bonnet of chip, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon, lace, and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Skirt anp Potonaise or Granite Por- 
uin., The skirt is trimmed with side-pleated ruf- 
fles, and the polonaise with folds of the dress 
material and with steél galloon. English straw 
bonnet, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and os- 
trich feathers, 
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Fig. -1.—CreAM-COLORED 
Merino Dress. 





Fig. 2.—Sreei-cotorep Casu- 
MERE Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Svuir ror Gini rrom 8 To 10 Years 
otp. Dress of granite and blue striped foulard, 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of granite fou- 
lard and with bows and a sash of gros grain of 
the same color. Fraise of pleated Swiss muslin. 
Straw hat, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and 
ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 5—Brown Gros Grain Skirt anp Casn- 
MERE POLONAISE OF THE SAME ‘Coton. The Jong 
polonaise falls straight, without draping, and is 
trimmed with velvet, passementerie, and fringe. 
A velvet pocket is set on the back, as shown by 
the illustration. . Bonnet of chip, trimmed. with 
gros grain ribbon, lace, and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Scrr ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEars OLD. 
Trowsers, vest, and jacket of gray summer cloth, 
trimmed with narrow galloon ard buttons. Col- 
lar and cuffs of fine linen, and straw hat; trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon. 
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ig. 3.—Granrre Pop.in 
Surr. 


1-6.—LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S SPRING 


CONTRIVE AND THRIVE. 

HE skill of the careful housekeeper is best 

shown by the dexterity with which she util- 
izes materials that to the superficial and extrava- 
gant are wholly unavailable. The tradition has 
reached us all that a Frenchwoman would con- 
coct a dainty repast out of the mere waste from 
an American meal, and yet how many of us turn 
our minds to the subject of economy in small 
things with any serious persistency of purpose ? 


many avenues of interest opening. up to every 
woman of ordinary intelligence, it is increasingly 
difficult to content one’s self within the narrow 
and monotonous round of domestic duty. But 
here, as elsewhere, the horizon widens in propor- 
tion to the far-sightedness of the gazer’s vision, 





Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt From 
8 to 10 Years OLp. 


DRESSES. 


After. all, the minutie. of housekeeping details | 
can not be divested of drudgery, and amidst the | 





Fig. 5.—Brown Gros Grain 
AND CaSHMERE SUIT. 


and the greater the amount of energy and the 
stronger the will brought to bear upon the ne- 
cessities of the situation, the richer will be the 
results, and the more interesting found to be 
the practice as well as principles of even so hum- 
ble a science as that of cookery. 

The faculty of invention comes by gift of na- 
ture; and can not, therefore, be imparted from 
without; but if a desire is awakened to excel in 
a certain direction, it is wonderful how the talent 
for contrivance will be quickened and brought 
into active exercise by.persons who never sus- 
pected that they possessed an atom of such genius 
until it was forced into light under the strong 
pressure of necessity. But the sensible woman 
will wait for no such: goad to urge her to that 
study of economy in small things which the wise 
declare to be the indispensable prerequisite for 
successful housekeeping. To illustrate our mean- 


Fig. 6.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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ing by entering into particulars, as a seasonable 
consideration let us examine the capabilities for 
usefulness of a dressed turkey, which, let us also 
suppose, has been offered us for sale in a plump 
and healthy condition. There is much less waste 
in the consumption of a hen than a gobbler, be- 
cause, unless old, every part of it is tender, the 
coarser joints being much more edible than in 
the other case, and there being far less of that 
strong fatty part which is fit only for the soap- 
grease jar. Suppose the family to number four, 
and the turkey to be large—say, weighing from 
eight to ten pounds; then let us choose Saturday 
for the day of roasting, since it is a good thing 
in management to provide enough meat on that 
day to last through Sunday and washing-day. 
Half of the breast will probably suffice for the 
first dinner, then what a nice breakfast dish is 
furnished by one of the legs, the liver, and the 
gizzard, deviled, for doing which any cookery 
book will give you the recipe. For a Sunday 
dinner the half which has been put away cold 
will do very well, often being better liked in that 
way than any other, especially if accompanied by 
cranberry sauce and a glass of well-bleached cel- 
ery. Now to dispose of the remainder there are 
several ways. A simple hash stewed and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, and celery seed is liked 
by many; or you may prepare a nice baked hash 
by the addition of an egg and plenty of bread- 
crumbs, using, if you choose, the cold stuffing as 
well; or, if you have a sausage-grinder, nothing 
is more dainty than a dish of croquets prepared 
from bits of turkey and tongue or ham chopped 
up very fine, seasoned, and fried. In South Car- 
olina a favorite way to do over fowls of any sort 
is to cut the meat into small pieces, and having 
previously boiled a sufficient quantity of rice and 
seasoned it with salt and butter, to make alter- 
nate layers of rice and meat until a baking dish 
is full, when it may be set inside an oven and 
baked till nicely brown, Lastly, the bones of the 
carcass, broken up, with just what meat adheres 
after all has been cut off which could be gotten 
at conveniently, will make very nice soup, with a 
little thickening of flour and the addition of rice, 
adding to the usual seasoning of pepper and salt 
either parsley or celery, as may be preferred. 
This list by no means exhausts the category 
of uses to which a turkey may be put, but a hint 
to the wise is sufficient. A heusekeeper should 
always seek variety in her mode of presenting the 
same materials, as a desire for change is more 
manifestly displayed by most persons with re- 
gard to food than in almost any other particular, 
and should meet with reasonable indulgence on 
the part of a provider. 
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0@- Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 8 contains a number of at- 
tractive engravings, and a variety of interesting 
reading matter. 

The illustrated SUPPLEMENT ¢o be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for April (5 will contain a fascinating Story by 
WILLIAM BLACK, entitled 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, 


and other attractive features. 





IH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice assortment of full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Spring Dresses, Mantelets, Sacques, Dolmans, 
Fichus, etc.; Children’s Suits; Ladies’ Spring 
Bonnets; Parasols; Embroidered Blankets ; 
Work-Tables ; Bottle Stands ; Thread Baskets ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with brilliant art pic- 
tures and interesting serials, stories, poems, essays, 
etc. 





“THE YEARLY EVANGEL.” 


IHE season of spring is such a universal 
favorite that every heart responds to 

the faintest echo of her footsteps, and every 
eye is strained to detect her approach, ev- 
ery ear to hear her lightest whisper. What 
a certain comfort it is in the bleak March 
days, while the wind is blowing its trumpet 
among the bare branches, to know that the 
crocus bulbs are stretching themselves after 
their long nap; that the buds on the fruit 
trees are swelling; to hear the brooks bub- 
bling and tinkling as if their banks were too 
narrow to contain all the tumult of their 
joy; to see the ice break up in the river re- 
luctantly and float away! And the first 
bird! A whole orchestra, a THOMAS orches- 
tra, could not give the thirsty soul such 
satisfaction. Even the person who catches 
sight of the “ blithe spirit” is directly raised 
to distinction. His “ profuse strains of un- 
” premeditated art” seem to contain the mu- 
sic of the spheres. The first branches of 


the pussy willows give one a sense of infi- 


nite beauties in reserve, certain to arrive all 

in good time and condition; and the even- 

ing when the frogs begin their choiring is a 

memorable one indeed. Spring is an event 

that never disappoints: we may dwell upon 

the thought of it as long as we will, through- 

out the nakedness of November and the 

frosts of February, we may deck it with all 

the wealth of our imagination, and yet we 

shall find it finer than fancy painted; the 

living fact will prove fairer than our fairest 

thought of it. Perhaps the enchantment is 

due to its eternal youth and freshness; and 
do we not all have a feeling as if the earth 

had been recreated at this season? We nev- 
er grow weary of the recurrence. Spring 
returns in the self-same fashion as in the 
garden of Eden, perchance, with the same 
unfolding of leaf and petal, the same faint 
emerald hue shining among the waste of last 
year’s stubble, with the same flush and fra- 
grance on the apple boughs, the tender glow 
of the arbutus under its blighted leaves, the 
snow of cherry blossoms, sun showers, and 
building birds, and yet nobody tires of the 
rehearsal. Every one is just as much elated 
at sight of the earliest flower or grass blade 
as if it were the first time within the mem- 
ory of man that nature had compassed such 
miracles. We seem to live in a “land of 
fabled bloom.” The smallest insect is not 
too insignificant to add its mite to the idyl, 
nor the least weed that blows: every tiny 
thing that is quickened by the April show- 
ers and the May sun has its place in the 
wonderful mosaic of spring. We are will- 
ing to forgive the season its “sloughs of De- 
spond,” its frequent tears, the fluctuations 
of its temperature, in virtue of its inherent 
loveliness, just as we easily forgive the faults 
of a beautiful person, which would seem 
graceless enough in a less comely setting. At 
this grand spectacle, to which we are yearly 
invited, the inhabitants of the rural districts 


while we of the city only catch a confused 
glimpse of it from the back seats of the fam- 
ily circle. But with the spectacle begun 
under our eyes, we are content if only a few 
violets happen out to-day, for yesterday the 
wind-flowers came to life, and last week the 
crocus dazzled us with purple and gold, and 
every hour seems to spin a grass blade from 
the world and the sunbeam; the sparrow 
dropped us a stave as he skurried by on 
Monday with a wisp of hay in his claw, and 
to-morrow we expect to hear the robin and 
thrush exchanging notes on the weather, 
and to see the lilacs unpack their royal 
plumes. We are content to be alive, and not 
surprised that “a young man’s fancy light- 
ly turns to thoughts of love” at this time ; 
only wonder, it may be, that the thoughts of 
young and old do not recognize more grate- 
fully the Divine love which makes the wil- 
derness blossom, the dumb brooks break into 
song—the love which paints the lily and 
fashions the brake, and gives beauty to the 
humblest weed hidden in the cranny of a 
rock. 

It is true that we do not give to Nature 
that undivided attention which she mer- 
its; we satisfy ourselves with a superficial 
knowledge of her ways and graces, and while 
the rose is making up the number of her 
petals, we are turning over piles of “spring 
goods” in dimly lighted stores, without much 
heeding those fairer goods which all out-of- 
doors invites us to examine, which the sun- 
shine advertises. Why should we waste the 
precious spring days over flounces and pleat- 
ings, for though we are not altogether like 
the lilies of the field, might we not be ar- 
rayed like one of these at infinitely less cost 
of time and trouble, leaving a larger margin 
in which to attempt the study of this gospel ? 








A SAVAGE TASTE. 


N this period, when the ornament of the 
toilette is being carried to the last point 
at which it ceases to be ornament, it is some- 
what amusing to pause and see what was 
the primitive state of that overflowing or- 
nament, and to find what it is from which 
our chains and pins and lockets and girdles 
and chatelaines and bracelets and rings have 
sprung. 

A passion for ornament seems to be one 
of the characteristics of the savage wher- 
ever found. If he can not do any thing 
better than adorn himself with fish bones 
and feathers, he will do it. And it is not 
only the absolute and native savage, but 
the child, whom so many observers declare 
to be, in his early stages, only a charming 
little rosy sort of savage himself, with whom 
this love of ornament is conspicuous. The 
child will come to you to have a cast-off 
flower stuck in its curls, or an old-ribbon 
tied about its waist, will sometimes main- 
tain quiet with marvelous patience while 
being washed and combed and indued with 
new clothes, and we see .n that sweet ab- 
surd patience the germs « f that love of or- 
nament which is one day going to blossom 
in a “ wrought-work of fi e gold.” 





In fact, this love is an inherent thing in 





may be said to occupy the orchestra chairs, - 


the entire race from Occident to Orient; it 
is proper to the barbarian; it has not been 
outgrown by the civilized man and woman. 
It has gone so far with the barbarians, in- 
deed, that they have even changed and mod- 
ified the shape of their bodies by mechanic- 
al appliances, as in the case of those Indians 
who bind with boards and bandages the soft 
and flexible frontal bones of the little pa- 
poose till the forehead recedes as far as the 
line of Flat-head beauty demands; as among 
the Caffres, who produced a flat nose by 
pressure till nature produced it for them by 
inheritance; and as in the case of the Tar- 
tars, who even to-day cripple the wealthy 
woman, that she may be known as unable 
to earn a living, carrying in her own person 
her patent of nobility—that she may, more- 
over, be the close prisoner it is held desira- 
ble a wife should be—by reducing the foot 
to a mere hoof, except in the instance of 
those women who are destined from birth 
to a vile vocation; and, we might almost 
say, as in the case of those professedly civ- 
ilized barbarians who confine their young 
girls’ tender muscles in steel corsets. 

This effort to improve the body and make 
its ornament perpetual is more notable than 
any where else among the tattooing tribes 
of the South Sea Islands, who brand their 
cheeks and foreheads with fantastic designs 
burned into the flesh, and who, puncturing 
the skin, insert pin points of color beneath 
it, till in rude painting they have pictured 
themselves according to their idea of the 
eternal fitness of things; and who of us has 
not seen the sailor, that savage of the sea, 
with his black-eyed Susan’s name tattooed 
upon his breast, with heart and dart and 
the American shield and eagle? The old 
Briton, whe dyed his body blue before going 
into battle; the American Indian, who dyed 
his with a yet more brilliant red than na- 
ture had provided for him, and painted his 
face with fearful streaks of discordant col- 
or, and girdled his waist with the scalps of 
the dead fringed with their long hair; the 
wild African, who smears his body with oil 
and then rubs in a highly colored earth, till 
he has become for us a hideous object and 
for his tribe a model of manly beauty—are 
all instances of a sacrifice to the love of or- 
nament, whether in order to please lovers 
or to terrify enemies. And all this, we shall 
find, if we examine it, is only the superla- 
tive degree of many of the customs of mod- 
ern civilization. 

The islander who slits his nose down the 
middle and plants all manner of projecting 
gewgaws in the slit; his slave who pierces 
the cartilage of her nostrils and hangs her 
most resplendent bead there, or perforates 
her upper lip and inserts bones and precious 
metals there, and increases its size by judi- 
cious increase in the size of the articles 
used, till the lip ceases to be a lip and be- 
comes a proboscis; the young Hindostanee 
who stretches out and extends the involuted 
whorls of her little ear with great hoops of 
gold or silver, inserting year by year larger 
hoops, till the ears are the size of a setter’s, 
and then from these hoops hanging others 
all round about, and from them yet others, 
till her head resembles a tin peddler’s cart— 
are each but exaggerations of the modern 
custom of ornament; or shall we say that 
the modern custom, prevalent with civil- 
ized belles, and vastly becoming to their 
lovely faces as it is, is only a poor remnant 
of the barbarian’s? 

We should probably find, then, should we 
search into the matter, that nearly all of 
our present ornament is the ornament of the 
savage, simplified, chastened, purified, and 
frequently lifted into the domain and among 
the objects of art. Nor is that origin any 
objection, that we are aware, to ornament 
in itself. The savage is still human, and 
we ourselves are little more than the savage 
chastened, purified, lifted into the domain 
of art, and as much farther advanced as may 
be. The provision and display of ornament, 
it would seem, then, are a natural, because 
universal, craving of our race, and like all 
universal cravings, are not to be entirely dis- 
regarded, but to be indulged wherever their 
indulgence is legitimate. Fortunately in 
this case art steps in to arrange and pro- 
nounce upon the ornament, and trained in- 
telligence to regulate it. We know that 
Nature does not discard ornament, and we 
ask, why, then, should we? We see the vel- 
vet sward enameled with starry flowers, the 
tree bediamonded with sun-smitten ice- 
drops, the cloud trailing splendid light, the 
scarlet upon the red-winged blackbird, the 
jeweled splendor. on the humming - bird’s 
gorget, the gilding of the mountain crest, 
and we feel that Nature not only loves all 
this ornament, but requires its daily use. 
Doubtless the rose could be as well repro- 
duced from season to season in some other 
manner, were it desirable, as in its delight- 
ful blossom; but Nature chose to use the way 
that was the most beautiful; and as if to 
show him what she thought of beauty, she 
never introduced the rose upon the scene at 





all, so the science of fossils tells us, till she 





brought man too to enjoy it. Every flow- 
er that blows, every plant that goes to seed, 
is ornamented after its kind, these simply 
and severely, those lavishly and elaborate- 
ly; every snow-flake that falls is an orna- 
ment in itself, whose crystals bear micro- 
scopic inspection; the very shells that 
compose the chalk cliffs at the rate of mill- 
ions to the inch are exquisite beyond the 
power of man to conceive. Nature in all 
cases shows a love of ornament that outvies 
our own; and with her hints it seems im- 
possible that we should go astray if we use 
ornament subject to the direction and dic- 
tation of art. For art is a something high- 
er than crude nature; true art is that nature 
refined like gold in a furnace; or perhaps it 
may be better spoken of as the application 
of the rude elements of nature to the pur- 
poses of the Creator, and the interpretation 
of the Creator’s meaning and intention in 
them. We may be grateful that art has 
long since taken the subject of ornament in 
hand, that so long ago as the Greek era it 
provided shapes for our ornaments, and still 
dictates the fashion of wearing them; and 
so long as the savage in us does not rise 
pre-eminent, and insist on as much over- 
loading with them as the old lady of Ban- 
bury Cross practiced, we may be sure that 
knowledge of the general dicta of art in 
other matters will control our taste and use 
in this. 





WALKING. 


HERE are not many of our American 

women, it is said, who know any thing 
about the pleasures of walking—at any rate, 
among those who live in cities. The stout 
country girl, to be sure, will cross pasture 
after pasture, and pick her way over swamps, 
up one hill and down another, and walk her 
miles to church, and never know it. But 
even the strong and healthy country girl 
seldom does it for the pleasure of the exer- 
cise, for exhilaration and invigorating mo- 
tion, but to see a neighbor, to do an errand, 
to go berrying, to go nutting, or to carry on 
her love affair; and when she has none of 
these to do, she stays at home. But the 
women of cities have no such diversions to 
call them out. They take a stage, and are 
tired to death, when they goshopping. They 
call it walking when they stroll gracefully 
by the shop windows. What do they want 
of more walking than that? They are not 
tramps. They know their feet were given 
them for dancing, but they are never going 
to make distance on a wager. If it were 
not for the dancing, though, they might al- 
most as well have the feet of Chinese wom- 
en. No; they are delicate, or they are in- 
dolent, or they are too much engaged, or 
they are rich and can drive, and for the rest, 
there are the stage and the street car. 

Now, as the spring opens, and the earth 
is wholesome and elastic, and the wooing 
air invites, and there is all the world to see, 
with south wind blowing and nature bud- 
ding, why may not our women begin to 
practice a little real walking, and discover 
if they would not like it, if they could learn 
the art, for art it is? The dainty foot in 
the dainty boot may have the art of stroll- 
ing to perfection ; but the quick sturdy fall, 
the instantaneous but measured transfer of 
the weight from one limb to the other, the 
free swing of the limb from the hip—those 
movements are to be made in walking, and 
are very different things from the stroll and 
lounge. They are things to be learned as 
much as redowa and galop, and we advise 
our friends to lose no timé in learning them 
and becoming walkers. 

It is not merely to take the walk down 
the thoroughfare for the sake of the bright 
faces, the cheering atmosphere, the shop 
windows, with their spring temptations; it 
is not merely to take the walk down the 
rustic lane for the sake of stirring up the 
spawn of frogs, like lucid strings of pearl, 
in the way-side pool, of gathering the first 
purple hepaticas, wrapped in their last year’s 
red leaf under the shadow of the broken 
granite that they love, of getting the first 
word from robin or bluebird, of observing 
nature in general, although all that is a great 
school whose lessons it is well to know; but 
it is to walk for the sake of walking, for the 
sake of the sense of traversing distance and 
defying space, of making time of no account; 
for the sake of feeling the blood course 
through the veins in rolling tides, of hav- 
ing every faculty kindle as you go; for the 
sake of feeling the mastery of man over 
himself and matter—and woman is a part 
of man. For all that is what fine swift 
walking in a pleasant air and with a good 
companion makes one feel. And, moreover, 
it does a good, not so immediately apparent, 
in the hardening of muscle and fibre, in the 
usage to exertion, in the toning up of the 
whole system so that it becomes much less 
liable to the assaults of disease, in the rous- 
ing of energy and will. As the horseman 
loves the gallop of his steed with the wind 





in his face, as the boatman loves the wild 
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flight of his skiff from sea to sea, as the con- 
quering swimmer loves the buffet with the 
wave, as the hawk loves his long easy flight 
in upper air, so does the genuine walker 
love that exciting and refreshing movement. 
‘As he walks, he feels at first the full play 
of every sinew and nerve—for there is no 
dawdling in this true walking—feels the 
invigoration of his hastening blood; but 
presently the movement becomes, as you 
might almost say, automatic. He forgets 
all about his body; he is hardly conscious 
that he wills the movement; he is carried 
on by the impetus of the first action of will, 
the first ensuing motion; his brain is stim- 
ulated. If he has a companion, his wit 
comes fast and free. It seems to him, when 
he thinks of it, as though he slid over the 
surface of the ground with wings upon his 
feet, as Mercury wore the talaria. That, at 
any rate, is the report which the good walk- 
ers give of their experience in walking; and 
if that pleasure be not attraction enough, 
we think our friends may find a still further 
one in the fact that the rapid and universal 
action which walking gives sets the organs 
into such unison and glow that they work 
together in harmony and comfort. Com- 
plexions are cleared from their impurities, 
eyes are made brighter, digestion is perfect- 
ed, rounded flesh takes the place of flaccid 
fibre, grace becomes a thing of nature rather 
than art, and health a tolerably permanent 
possession. In fact, we should be prepared 
to say that walking was the mother of all 
the virtues and all the graces, if we had not 
known some exceedingly bad walkers. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS. 


OR dressy spring wraps furnishing houses im- 
port ready-made garments of black silk in 
almost as large quantities as they did ten years 
ago, when a silk sacque formed part of every 
lady’s outfit. These wraps are made of heavily 
repped silk, or else of the softer Sicilienne, and 
are most usually in sacque shape, though there 
are various mantles, some of which are called 
half Dolmans. The most stylish sacques are 
fitted behind and loose in front, and some of them 
are so long that a few drapery pleats are laid in 
the sides and behind. Variety is given them by 
shaping the lower edge, making it either straight 
around, with a cluster of pleats in the middle of 
the back, or else pointed on the sides or in front; 
a deep Continental vest is also added to many. 
For a year past such garments have been most 
stylish when most simply trimmed, but the new 
feature is to trim them elaborately with cord 
passementerie, silk galloen, wool braid, ribbon 
loops, and fringe, lace, or pleating. These trim- 
mings serve as borders, and pass straight up the 
back. Collars are Byron shape and large, and 
even the collar is trimmed by being made of rows 
of fine pleats, or else band after band of braid is 
sewed lengthwise upon it, and each band is fin- 
ished with a button. The front is trimmed with 
oddly tied bows of gros grain ribbon, or else with 
a jabot of lace with a ribbon in each shell of the 
jabot. 

The silk mantles have long square mantilla 
fronts, or else they are the round half Dolmans 
that do not droop on the side, and are supplied 
with broad half sleeves cut in with the back, and 
covering the arms from the elbow down. The 
back has the long side forms that begin in the 
shoulder seam. Among the novelties are mantles 
of these shapes made entirely of wool braids that 
are sewed together in checks and plaided figures, 
There are even gray braid wraps in which real 
camel’s-hair braid is sewed on a black net foun- 
dation. They are trimmed with fringe or with 
cashmere lace, and cost from $40 to $75. 


UNDRESS WRAPS. 


For undress wraps, to be worn for morning 
shopping, traveling, driving jackets, and for extra 
wraps on cool days in the country, the novelty is 
colored checked and plaid cloth sacques in the 
stylish blue-gray and seal brown colors. These 
are made with straight French backs that do not 
spring over the tournure, and with double-breast- 
ed fronts that button close to the throat. There 
is a négligé air about these comfortable wraps that 
almost amounts to slouchiness, yet withal they are 
considered good style. Pingat makes such sacques 
with five long seams behind, yet preserves the 
straight French effect. When made of blue-gray 
check and trimmed with black silk, they are very 
handsome to wear with black dresses. A bias 
band of silk three inches wide trims the bottom. 
The Byron collar is of black silk, also the cuffs. 
The pockets have broad flaps, and are placed very 
far behind. Two rows of black gutta-percha but- 
tons, with eyes, are set thickly down the front. Of 
Parisian make, the price is $24. Other similar 
sacques have merely rows of machine stitching on 
the hem, with silk collars and cuffs: price from 
$16 up. 

For carriage jackets there are black, gray, or 
brown camel’s-hair sacques, elaborately trimmed 
with feather trimming shaded to match the cloth, 
and forming both a band and fringe. These cost 
from $45 to $65. 


HOUSE JACKETS. 


The new house jackets for cool mornings are of 
écru, gray, or black camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
ld or p- ba chain stitching in braiding patterns. 
his stitching is done with the finest gold thread 
in very light designs that look, when completed, 
to be woven in the cloth. There is a marked ef- 
fort to popularize gilt embroidery and braid, but 








it has not yet come into favor except on these 
jackets that are to be worn only in the house, 
where they serve to brighten up sombre morning 
dress, 


EVENING WRAPS. 


Half Dolmans are the graceful designs chosen 
for sorties de bal, and the preference is for cream- 
colored or ivory white camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
creamy-tinted cashmere lace and wide woolen 
braid of the same shade, There are alse French 
gray Dolmans of camel’s-hair almost covered with 
India embroidery and bordered with feather fringe. 


NEW INDIA SHAWLS, 


New square India shawls for elegant wraps in 
the carriage and for receptions are of plain scar- 
let or of black India cashmere, with the broad 
border wrought with gold thread in Oriental de- 
signs. There are also palm leaves in the 
corners. They cost $150. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SACQUES. 


Light cloths are used for misses’ wraps instead 
of the navy blue and black jackets formerly 
worn. Gray, écru, and brown indistinct plaids 
and plain twilled cloths make up very effectively. 
The shape is the French walking sacque, straight 
behind, with one, three, or five seams and dou- 
ble-breasted straight fronts. The trimming is a 
bias band of silk, either black or brown, border- 
ing the edge, and ornamented by four or five 
parallel rows of stitching. These are for misses 
of sixteen years, down to little girls of two or 
three, and cost from $8 to $14, according to size 
and quality. 


TRAVELING CLOAKS, 


The Centennial year will bring traveling cloaks 
into demand, and furnishing houses have pro- 
vided a number of styles and various qualities. 
First are large circulars of striped cloths, very 
soft and of pure wool. The stripes are three 
inches broad, and the garment is cut to make 
the stripes bias. These are shown in navy blue 
and black stripes, gray with black, and black 
with white. The price is $23 or $24. Ladies 
who object to circulars because the hands are 
not free in them, choose Ulster cloaks, or else 
long double-breasted redingotes. Stylish Ulsters 
are of gray mixed Tweed, with the fullness nec- 
essary for the back given by pleats in the middle 
of the back that look ike reversed Watteau pleats. 
The trimming is a black binding, and the but- 
tons are of substantial ivory. Price from $15 to 
$25. Again there are long cloaks with Ulster 
backs, belted in, and the double-breasted fronts 
of the redingote. These are admirable garments, 
provided with a hvod, pockets, beits, straps for 
looping if necessary, made of substantial stuff, 
with strong buttons, and are altogether as simple 
and as convenient as the overcoats worn by gen- 
tlemen. Some have breast pockets for the hands, 
others have side pockets with flaps that button 
over and make their contents safe. There are 
also handsome traveling cloaks in the Inverness 
shape, giving an ample circular with a deep cape 
in front, and having armholes. The fronts may 
be buttoned back toward the sides, or they may 
be doubled on the breast, as the season requires, 
They also have simply shaped square hoods that 
are capable of being changed into several shapes 
by merely pulling the cords and tassel that trim 
them. 


SYRING POLONAISES. 


Polonaises are sent over in large numbers 
from the best French dress-makers, Those part- 
ly of black cashmere and partly of silk sell most 
readily, as black promises to remain the favorite 
dress for the street. The greatest number are 
made with the plain cuirass for the upper part, 
while below the hips is most varied dra 
sometimes very simple arrangements of kilt pleats 
and a sash, while others are too intricate for de- 
scription, having a series of folds passing around 
the figure below the hips from the front to the 
back, while the middle of the back forms wings 
or puffs. One marked feature already mention- 
ed is that drapery and all bouffant puffing are low- 
er down on the skirt than formerly, when they be- 
gan just below the waist. This has brought into 
fashion long slender bustles that slope larger to- 
ward the bottom instead of projecting suddenly 
below the belt. A jabot of lace and ribbon trims 
the whole long front of these polonaises. The 
turned-down collar is formed of lengthwise fine 
knife pleatings of silk. Lace frills in side pleats 
edge the skirt and trim the sleeves; this lace 
falls over fringe, and is French imitation thread 
lace of a quality that ladies are now using with 
far less reluctance than formerly. Other black 
polonaises are of Sicilienne, trimmed with écru or 
with black lace. These keep also the Marguerite, 
or cuirass, or princesse shape—all of which are 
names for the same thing. The sash drapery 
appears, and the front is fastened by black rib- 
bon bows that have but one loop and two ends. 
Ecru camel’s-hair polonaises of similar designs 
have curved rows of wool braid trimming the 
whole tablier, and carried back to the back 
breadth, which falls in a long soft puff. This 
braid is in broad clusters made by placing seven 
narrow rows of braid in contiguous curves, while 
others overlap, Two rows of small buttons fast- 
en the front. 

Cream-colored polonaises appear in various fab- 
rics. There are dinner and evening dresses made 
with princesse polonaises of cream-colored gros 
grain elaborately ornamented with fringe, or else 
the polonaise is cream-colored damask or bro- 
caded silk worn over plain gros grain. For car- 
riage costumes there are armure wool polonaises 
in the favorite cream and ivory shades, trimmed 
with fringe, braids, and bands of silk, with bows 
of gros grain ribbon. For midsummer are lace 
polonaises, both hand-made and woven, in the 
cream-colored cashmere lace. These are to be 
worn with black or brown silk or velvet under- 





neath, and in some cases they are sleeveless, hav- 
~~, sleeves underneath to match the skirt. 
lack ine polonaises are also trimmed 
with écru and black lace. Indeed, this combina- 
tion of black and yellow meets one at every turn. 
Black grenadines have threads of cream-color 
woven in them, and are trimmed with black and 
yellow fringe. Another rich novelty is velvet- 
striped grenadine—not in the plain stripes of last 
year, but in figures, flowers, and palms raised on 
the transparent grenadine surface. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co. ; and Arnop, Constavte, & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


So long as dignitaries will talk waggishly of 
and to each other, it must be expected that it 
will find its way to the nations. Thus Bishop 
HAVEN’s appearance as presiding officer at the 
fifty-second session of the Pittsburg Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church brought the 
following touching reminiscence to the recol- 
lection of the correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Chronicle : “‘ Dr. NEWHALL, the former president 
of Delaware College, and a personal friend of 
Bishop Haven, was very sick. The disease fill- 
ed the poor man’s mind with all sorts of vagaries. 
For many days he thought himself immortal, 
and refused to eat - thing whatever. The 
bishop happened to visit him during this time, 
and tried to prevail upon his sick friend to take 
some nourishment. ‘No; I do not want any 
thing,’ said he. ‘I am immortal. I am in 
heaven. This is heaven.’ Then pausing for a 
moment, and looking at his visitor with a trou- 
bled air, he said, ‘ But, Haven, how in the world 
did you get here? You are the last person I ex- 
pected to see in this place.’” 

—Dean STANLEY scarcely rose to the great oc- 
casion when officiating at the marriage ceremony 
of Professor TyNDALL. The dean might have 
asked the bride if she would take that “ anthro- 
poid to be her co-ordinate, to love with her 
nerve centres and to cherish with her whole 
cellular tissue, until a final molecular disturb- 
ance should resolve his organism into its primi- 
tive atoms.” But he did not. Just asked her 
in the old my 

—A writer in the March number of Blackwood, 
commenting on that Boston remark that ‘‘ good 
Americans when they die go to Paris,” says, 
**Some like it, but the American in Paris is too 
often a Parisian hampered by morality.” 

—There were two English bishops who, early 
in life, when only rectors, had the forethought 
to insure their lives. One of these, Dr. SuMNER, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, took a policy for 
$20,000, which, at his death in 1862, had been 
raised by bonuses to $36,000, which sum was 
paid to his executors. The late Bishop of Win- 
chester insured in the same office at the same 
time for $25,000, and at his death last year the 
bonuses had raised it to $53,000, which amount 
was _ to his executors in December last. 

—Mrs. Cart Scnurz, who died a short time 
since in this city, was the daughter of a wealthy 
Hamburg family. It wasalove match. She met 
Mr. Scuurz when he was young, poor, a defeated 
revolutionist, an exile from Prussia, and, with a 
price set upon his head, married him. The mar- 
riage proved a most happy one. She leaves two 
grown daughters, a son three or four years old, 
and the infant son born just before her death. 

—Mr. Joun Brigut was Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster for to years. He never at- 
tended church in the Savoy. Colonel TayLor, 
the present Chancellor, is more regular than the 
pea Mr. Goscuen, Mr. DisraBxt, and other 

eading members of the late and present admin- 
istration have had their names on brass plates 
on their pews, and they are regular attendants. 
Mr. GLADSTONE went a few Sundays since. The 
verger did not know him, and he had some trou- 
ble in ss a kneeling position in the free 
seats. r. GLADSTONE is about in every direc- 
tion taking notes, and the idea is that he intends 

roducing some sketches @ la Boz, without the 
rrelevant fun. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Tart, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, has certain practical notions. He thinks 
that while his clergy are discussing the propri- 
ety of holding fellowship with the Oriental and 
the Old Catholic Churches, they should not for- 
get the claims of the many Protestant denomi- 
nations around them, who are more in sympathy 
with Protestant principles than those Oriental 
churches. 

—Wave Hampton Borton, of Tennessee, 
lately deceased, left this provision in his will: 
“*T give and bequeath to the widow and children 
of General THomas JONATHAN JACKSON, known 
as Stonewall Jackson, who fell at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, $10,000, as history tells me his 
widow’s furniture was sold after his death for 
debt.” 

—In many respects Lord PALMERSTON was the 
most remarkable of the Prime Ministers of En- 
gland. His capacity for work and for recreation 
was alike remarkable, and he went at both with 
characteristic vim. He held it as an article of 
faith that a man ought to have four hours a day 
in the open air in order to be in perfect health. 
He insisted on always having eight hours’ sleep, 
and was able to get it. It was his rule to take 
daily exercise on horseback. He persevered in 
his ww ge shooting long after his eyesight 
was too bad to permit a correct aim. e rode 
down to Harrow and back in a heavy rain, and 
before a heavy evening’s work, timing himself 
to do the twelve miles within the hour. He had 
suffered great injuries from Lord Russet, who, 
to speak plainly, had treated him abominably on 
one occasion; but, though sharp and caustic of 
speech, his mind did not know how to retain a 
sense of injury. On one occasion he had decided 
to name a certain clergyman to a vacant bish- 
opric. A-day or two afterward he wrote to 
SHAFTESBURY to say that since he had made up 
his mind for Dr. —— he had received a letter 
from Lord Russgx1, with a request that a friend 
of his — be appointed to the see. ‘If,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ RussELL’s man be a good and prop- 
er man, I should wish to appoint him, because, 
you know, RussEL. once treated me in a very 
rough way, and I desire to show him that I have 
quite forgotten it.” 

—Mr. J. R. Pranoné, the veteran dramatic au- 
thor, was honored with a little dinner by his 
friends in London on the 29th of February. Cu- 
riously enough, although he was then ei hty 
years of age, he had had but twenty birthdays. 
At the entertainment an address signed by many 





people well known in the world of art, theatric- 
al and otherwise, as well as by a host of per- 
sonal friends, was read to the popular veteran, 
detailed allusion being made to his valuable and 
varied services as playwright, poet, and anti- 
quary. Mr. PLancué, who, besides discharging 
his duties as Somerset Herald, is engaged upen 
his exhaustive Dictionary of Costume, seems as 
hale and hearty as he has been any time these 
twenty years, and clearly has at eighty more 
work left in him than most of us can hope to 
have at sixty. 

—Mrs. Betsey Perkins, of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated her ninety-fifth birthday by 
presenting one thousand dollars to each of her 
six daughters. 

—The Rev. Louis Gzoree Minne, a tutor in 
Keble College, Oxford, has been appointed Bish- 
op of Bombay. He is a very High Churchman, 
a fine scholar, and a boating man. He is only 
thirty-four, and it is but eight years since he was 
- the Corpus Christi boat when it headed the 

ver, 

—General Pr_Low, of Tennessee, should felici- 
tate himself on his bankruptcy. His residence 
was sold at bankrupt sale a few days since, but 
there was no competition in the bidding. The 
residence, worth $5000, was bought by a good 
Tennesseean for $26, and the valuable library by 
another good Tennesseean for $11, and both were 
presented to Mrs, PrtLow. 

—The late STePuen G. Grirrirs, of Illinois, 
bequeathed $50,000 worth of land to the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, the Chareh Extension Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and the 
American Bible Society. The Supreme Court 
of Illinois has declared the bequest void on tse 
ground that a foreign corporation can not hold 
real estate in Illinois. Mr. GrirFiTH made the 
bequest in fulfillment of a vow, made several 
ge ago when he was in financial distress, that 
f God would prosper him in his business, he 
would bequeath his property to religious and 
charitable objects. 

—Madame Gay-Lussac, who has just died at 
an advanced age, was the heroine of a romance. 
In the year 1802 a student of the Polytechnic 
School entered a shop to buy some shirts. He 
was surprised at a beautiful young girl devour- 
ing a book, and asking her what was its title, 
was informed, ‘‘ A Treatise on Chemistry.” The 
collegian did not feel like himself at all that 
evening, but was better next day when he called 
to increase the order for shirts by another half 
dozen. Then he lost his handkerchiefs, and 
found an occasion to return to the shop; and 
still again to purchase cravats. To end the 
matter, he learned the young girl—the eldest of 
three sisters—had courageously opened a shop 
to make a living for her father and the family, 
who had lost their property by the Revolution. 
He proposed, and was accepted; and for fortune 
he had only twenty-eight years and member- 
ship of the Academy. He was not then eithera 
peer of France or a celebrity. They were only 
married a few months when he was conveyed 
home, his eyes nearly burned in his head from 
an explosion in his laboratory. For twelve 
months he had to keep his room, and could 
support only a feeble night-light, by which his 
wife read to him. She was not only beautiful, 
but witty, and distinguished in society. She 
was her husband’s private secretary, and her 
writing could not be distinguished from his. 
Bane er lasted—forty years. 

—Dr.8. Weits Wittiams, of Utica, New York, 
long the United States secretary of legation in 
China, and a master of the Chinese tongue, has 
accepted the new professorship of Chinese ian 
gu and literature in Yale College—the first 

rofessorship of the kind that has been estab- 
ished in the United States. 

—Not long since a gentleman was waiting in 
the parlor at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, when 
a little girl came shyly up to him, with one tiny 
finger in her mouth. Of course she was warmly 
welcomed. Looking up, she said, ‘I like oo,” 
and asked, “* Does oo know my papa?”’ as if all 
the world should. ‘* Whose little girl are you?’ 
was asked. She looked up a minute, and play- 
ing with the fur on the gentleman's cloak, an- 
swered, “I’m Mr. New’s ’ittle durl, an’ I’ve dot 
a baby sister, too; she’s in the next parlor with 
mamma, and papa’s don to work. He works in 
the Treasury.”’ 

—Probably the largest bequest that has been 
made in England during the present century was 
that of a private gentleman named Herrick, of 
Beaumanor House, who recently bequeathed to 
a son of Earl Hows real and personal property 
of the value of $22,000,000. 

—Baroness BurDETT-CouTTs, with character- 
istic liberality, has made an offer of $6000 per 
annum in perpetuity for the endowment of a 
bishopric for Cornwall. She had previously en- 
dowed the three bishoprics of Adelaide, Cape 
Town, and British Columbia. 

—A New York correspondent of the Troy 
Press, writing of the vast gatherings duily to be 
witnessed at the meetings of Messrs. Moopy 
and SaNKEY at the Hippodrome, says: ‘‘ How 
strange to behold the carriages and equipages 
which indicate that fashion has taken posses- 
sion of this once plebeian place! There are now 
signs that the Pte may really be crowded: ont 
by the rush. The oldest man who has yet ap- 
peared in these meetings is TaurLow WEED, 
who is now nearly fourscore. He has promised 
to try to get the Commodore down, but thus far 
has been unsuecessful. Mr. WEED has seen some 
of the largest meetings held in. America, but 
they were political in their nature. Here he 
sees a mass-meeting of another character. He 
has not been conversant with revivals, and the 
greatest, indeed, that ever occurred in his vi- 
cinity was that held by Elder Knapp in Albany 
more than thirty years ago. Knapp had won- 
derful power, but his method was very different 
from that of Mr. Moopy, and some think it had 
very objectionable features. Mr. WEED is a fine- 
looking old man, and it is a very impressive 
sight to behold him amidst the crowds of youth 
and fashion. It would be still more impressive 
to see him bring in the Commodore, for these 
two veterans on the platfofm would add much 
to the occasion. Ex-Governor Mor@AN is an- 
other attendant. He is a Presbyterian, while 
the other nembers of the family in this city are 
Episcopalians. I refer to his cousin and part- 
ner, GgzorGE Morean, and also to the brother 
of the latter, WILLIAM, who is rector of St. Thom- 
as’s Church. It is not an uncommon thing:to 


find families thus divided in their church attend- 
ance, but they harmonize when they all get into 
the Hippodrome—which is now the grandest 
spectacle ever recorded.” 


Hand Mirror.—Wood Painting. 
Tae vack of this mirror is of painted wood. To execute the 
painting, take a thin board of maple wood and transfer the de- 
sign shown by the illustration to the polished side of the wood, 
which may also be stained a light brown if desired. Draw the 
arabesques and all the dark parts of the design with sepia, and 
the black parts with black India ink. As soon as the colors 
are perfectly dry, draw the outlines of the design figures with a 
pen and black India ink, and put the work into the hands of a 
joiner for polishing. 


Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tas basket with a lid is made of wicker-work, and is orna- 
mented with sticks of black split cane ; it is six inches high, and 
measures eight inches and a half in diameter. Through the 
open-work part of the basket strips of light blue siik are run, 
which are lined with net, and are embroidered at the points, 
which come on the outside of the basket. Work the embroid- 
ery in the designs given in full size by Figs. 2 and 3, with silk of 
different colors, in chain, half-polka, knotted, and herring-bone 
stitch. On the lid of the basket is a cushion covered with light 
blue silk aud sewed on a card-board foundation. The silk must 
first be marked off in squares, and run with dark blue saddler’s 
silk, which should only be fastened with a single stitch at the 
intersecting points, however; after finishing the embroidery 
these threads are drawn tight and fastened at the ends. The 
squares are ornamented with small stars, which are worked in 
chain and _ knotted 
stitch with white, pink, 
and green silk. ‘The 
seam made by setting 
ex shé cushion is cov- 
ered with a ruche com- 
posed of pinked dark 
blue silk; the lining 
of the basket is of sim- 
ilar silk. 







Braid, Mignardise, and 
Crochet.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tuese edgings are worked with 
medallion point lace braid, fine 
mignardise, and twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 100. For the edging 
Fig. 1 crochet first on one side 
of a piece of point lace braid as 
follows: lst round.—* 1 se. (sin- 


le crochet) on the mid- 

of the next cord con- 
necting two figures of 
the braid, 5 de. (double 
crochet) separated each 
by 4 ch. (chain stitch) 
at regular intervals on the open-work 
edge of the next figure of the point lace 
raid, 4 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
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Fig. 1.—Epaixe ror Lincenig, etc. 
Port Lace Braww anp Crocnet. 





MIGNARDISE, AND CrocHet. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Work- 


: ‘ Fig. 1—Empromwerep Hassock. 
Basket.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


[See Fig. 2.] 



















































Fig. 8.—Epeine ror Lixcert, erc.—Porst Lace Bran, Borper FOR HaNDKERCHIEF.—APPLICATION AND 


Pornt Lace Emprorwery, 


round.—On the other side of the braid work 2 stc. (short treble 
erochet) separated by 4 ch. on the next cord connecting two 
figures of the braid, before and after the sc. already worked on 
the other side of the cord, 4 ch., 2 de. separated by 4 ch. at 
regular intervals on the open-work edge of the next figure, 4 
ch., and repeat from +. 8d round,—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass 
over 2 st. ; 

For the edging Fig. 2 medallion point lace braid and fine 
mignardise are required. First join-the point lace braid and 
mignardise with one round as follows: 5 sc. on the next cord 
which connects two figures of the point lace braid, fastening 
the middle se, to the next loop on one side of the mignardise 
(to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding loop, and draw the dropped st. through the loop), 
2 ch., fasten to the next loop of the mignardise, 6 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the upper edge of the next figure to the middle of the 
latter, but after the second sl. fasten to the next loop of the 
mignardise, 1 picot (consisting of § ch. and 1 sl. on the first of 
these), 6 sl. on the open-work edge of the other half of the fig- 
ure, but after the 4th sl. fasten to the 7th following loop of the 
mignardise, and after the 6th sl. fasten to the next loop of the 
mignardise, 2 ch,,and repeat from *. On the other side of the 
mignardise crochet the 2d round as follows: * 7 sc. separated 
each by 4 ch. on.the 7 loops of the mignardise which form the 
next scallop worked in the preceding round, 2 ch., pass over 4 
loops in the hollow, and repeat from *. 38d round.—QOn the 
other side of the point lace braid work > 1 stc. on the open- 
work edge of the next figure at the beginning of the latter, 6 
ch., 1 de. on the middle of the edge of the same figure, 6 ch., 
Ivste, at the end of the 
same figure, 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. 4th 
round, — Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the third 
following st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch. 

The edgings Figs. 3 
and 4 are worked with 
point lace braid, which 
is woven as shown by 


Fig. 8.—Desien ror Work-Basker, Fro. 1, the illustration, and con- 


sists of medallion figures 
connected with cords each a 
quarter of an inch long, fine 
mignardise, and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 100. For the 
edging Fig. 3 take a piece of 
point lace braid and mignar- 
dise, and join them with one 
round worked as follows : Fast- 
en to the next loop on the first 





Fig. 2.—Desten For 
Hassock, Fic. 1. 


side of the mignardise 
(to do this drop the 
stitch from the needle, 
insert the latter in the 
corresponding loop, 
and draw the dropped 
stitch through the loop), 8 sl. on the 
open-work edge on one side of the 
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Fig. 2.—Epcine ror LINGERIE, ETC. 
Port Lace Braw, Micnarpise, 
AND CROCHET. 





Fig. 4.—Epeixe ror Lincerik, etc.—Point Lace Bram, 
MiGNaRDISE, AND CROCHET. 
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point lace braid from the beginning to the middle of the next 
figure, * 14 ch., fasten to the 4th following loop of the mignar- 
dise, going back on the last 11 of the 14 ch. for one leaflet, 
over the next st., 1 sl., 1 sc. on the next 2 of the 11 ch., 
twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., then 
1 ch., 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the second following st., 
1 se. and 1 sl. on the next 2 st.; this completes the leaflet; 
11 ch., fasten to the 5th following loop of the mignardise, go 
ing back on the 11 ch., work one leaflet as before, then 3 ch., 
8 sl. on the open-work edge of the next figure of the braid, be- 
ginning from the middle and working to the end of the figure, 
fasten to the 4th following loop of the mignardise, on the 
wrong side work 3 ch., fasten to the following loop on the 
other side of the mignardise, four times alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. 
on the next loop, then 14 ch., fasten to the middle of the open- 
work edge on the next figure on the other side of the braid, 
going back on the last 11 of these 14 ch., work one leaflet as 
before, 11 ch., fasten to the middle of the following figure on 
the same side, going back on the 11 ch., work one leaflet as 
before, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 5th following loop of the mignardise - 
on the same side on which the work was done last, four times 
alternately 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, on the wrong side 
work 8 ch., and 0n the other side of the braid 8 sl. on the open- 
work edge of the next figure from the beginning to the middle 
of the latter; repeat from *. 2d round.—For the under edge 
of the edging, on that side of the point lace braid which forms 
the first side of the preceding round and that side of the mi- 
— which forms the other side of that round, work * 9 
¢. separated each by 4 ch. on the middle 9 of the next free 
13 loops of the mignardise, which forms a scallop there, not 
working off the upper veins of the last dc., however; 1 de, on 
the open-work edge of the next figure, at a distance of one- 
third from the beginning of the latter, working off the upper 
veins of this de. together with the upper veins of the preceding 
de., 4 ch., 8 de. separated each by 4 ch. on the edge of the 
same figure at regular intervals to the end of the latter, 4 ch., 
1 de. on the middle of the cord connecting the preceding with 
the next figure, 4 ch., 4 de. separated each by 4 ch. on the 
open-work edge of the next figure at regular intervals from the 
beginning to two-thirds of the figure, working off the upper 
veins of the last de. together with the following dc. ; repeat 
from *. 8d round.—Qn the free side of the point lace braid 
and mignardise work * 1 de. on the middle of the cord which 
connects the next two figures, 7 ch., 1 de. on the open-work 
edge of the braid at a distance of one-third from the begin- 
ning, 17 ch., 1 sc. on the open-work edge of the same figure 
at a distance of one-third from the end of the latter, 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the 5th of the next 13 free loops of the mignardise, which 
forms a scallop there, 6 ch., fasten to the 11th of the 17 ch. 
worked previously, 10 ch., 1 de. on the second. following loop 
of the same scallop, 17 ch., 1 sc. on the second following loop, 
6 ch., 1 sc. on the open-work edge of the next figure at a distance 
of one-third from the beginning of the latter, 6 ch., fasten to the 
11th of the 17 ch. worked previously, 10 ch., 1 de. on the edge of 
the same figure at a distance of one-third from the end of the lat- 
ter, 7 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 
de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 
For the edging Fig. 4 take a piece of point lace braid, and cro- 
chet, first on one side, as follows: 1st round.— > 1 de. on the next 
cord connecting two figures of the braid, 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 2 ch., 1 de. on the same 
cord on which the preceding de. was worked, five times alternately 
1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 de. on the open-work edge of the next figure 
(these 5 de. should be worked at regular intervals), then twice al- 
ternately 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next cord, 5 ch., 10 sl. on 
the open-work edge of the next figure at a distance of one-third 
from the beginning to two-thirds of the figure, 10'sl. on the follow- 
ing figtre in a similar manner, 6 ch., fasten to the 3d of the 5 ch. 
worked last, 3 ch., 3 p., 1 sc. on the 3d of the 3 ch. worked last, 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 3d of the 6 ch. worked last, 2 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—On the other side of the point lace braid 
work 5 sc, on the next free cord connecting two figures, 27 ch., 
fasten to the open-work edge of the 3d following figure at a dis- 
tance of one-third from the end of the latter, 3 ch., 1 sl, 1 se., 1 
sde., 1 de. on the 20th, 19th, 18th, and 17th of the 27 ch. worked 
previously, 7 ch., fasten to the open-work edge of the same figure 
one-third from the beginning of the latter, 3 ch., fasten to the open- 
work edge of the figure in the hollow (see illustration) one-third 
from the end of the figure, 3 ch., 1 sl., 1 sc., 1 sde., 1 de., going 
back on the first 4 of the 7 ch. worked previously, 7 ch., fasten to 
the open-work edge of the same figure one-third from the begin- 
ning of the latter, 3 ch., fasten to the open-work edge of the fig- 
ure before that to which the last fastening was done one-third from 
the end of the figure, 3 ch., 1 sl., 1 se., 1 sde., 1 de. on the first 4 
of the 7 ch. worked last (going back on the ch.), then 1 de., 1 sde., 
1 se., 1 sl. on the 16th, 15th, 14th, and 13th of the 27 ch. worked 
previously, 3 ch., fasten to the same figure to which the last fast- 
ening was done at a distance of one-third from the beginning of 
the figure, 3 ch., fasten to the 9th of the 27 ch. worked previously, 
11 ch., fasten to the 24th of the 27 ch. worked previously, 8 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the 
next free st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 








Artistic Embroidery.—Holbein-Work. 
(Continued from Bazar No. 14, Vol. TX.) 

Tue embroidery designs for this work, and especially those im- 
mortalized by Holbein’s great paintings, are not always so simple 
as those presented to our readers in Bazar No, 14, Vol. IX. The 
lines are frequently divided into branches and richly ornamented, 
forming complicated patterns, which require some study in order 
to make both sides of the embroidery alike—the peculiarity of this 
beautiful work. This, however, is not difficult, as will be seen 
from the following description of the patterns here given, and 
which no longer consist of simple lines, but of iong lines with 
short ones branching off from 
them, which we shall call 
respectively main lines and 
branches. 

The pattern shown by Fig. 













































































worked in rounds going back 
and forth, and is thus com- 
pleted in two rows ; no stitch 
should be omitted on either 
side, nor should any stitch appear double, and the working thread 
should always return to the point where the work was begun. 
Fig. 2 shows 
the manner of 
working the 
first row of 
this design, 
the needle in- 
dicating how 
to take the 
last upright 
stitch. Begin 





Fig. 1. 
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Design ror Cover or Prayer or Hymn Boox.—Satin ann HALr-PotKa 


Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


the line from +, so that an interval always remains between every 
two stitches, and work to the point where the line branches off. 
These branches are worked separately, and are completed in two 
rows, so that 
in working 
the second 
row of the 
main line 
no attention 
need be paid 
tothem. Fig. 
3 shows the 
same design 
finished by 
the second round; the order of stitches is indicated by figures. 
The same rules apply 
‘ak to design Fig. 4, which 
shows a main line with 
stair-line branches, 
meeting the main line 
always at two points. 
In this case, too, the 
} branches are always 
finished separately be- 
fore working the main 
line beyond the point 
from which the stair 
branches proceed. Fig. 5 shows the first row of this design, the 
first branch being finished, and the second in course of execution. 































































































Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6 shows the design finished by the second round, the figures 
indicating how to take the stitches. The fact that the branches 
intersect the main line at two points does not affect the work in 
the least. 
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Sometimes the branches of the main lines are again furnished 
with smaller branches, as shown by the forked design Fig. 7. In 
this case the smaller branch- 
es are also worked separate- 
ly from the point from which 
they proceed, but the middle 
line is worked similarly to 
a main line, working first 
one row with intervals, next 
forming the smaller branch- 
es, or prongs, and then, go- 
ing back, filling the intervals 
of the middle line, and re- 
turning to the main line. } 
Fig. 8 shows the first row of this design and one of the branches 
just begun; Fig. 9 shows the design finished, and the order of 
stitches indicated by figures. From time to time it will be well 
to glance on the under side, and see that the design appears pre- 

























































































Fig. 7. 
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cisely the same as on the right side, which will always be the 
case when the stitches are worked exactly in the order given 
in the illustrations. 

Frequently the smaller lines branch off from the main line 
in opposite directions, 
as shown by Fig. 10. 
In this design the 
forked figure appears 
on one side and the 
stair line on the other 
side, both meeting at 
one point of the main 
line. The manner of 
working such patterns 
is self-evident, from 
the previous descrip- 
tion. Begin with the 
main line, and work to the point where the branches begin, 
always working these separately. It is immaterial which of 
the two branches is worked first, but they should be both 
finished in the first row, so that in the second row only the 
intervals in the main line need be filled. As a general rule, 
it is well to complete as much of the pattern as possible in 
the first row. As Fig. 10 is formed by a combination of fig- 
ures similar to those shown by Figs. 4 and 7, it will only be neces- 
sary to refer to the descriptions of those figures, and we are con- 
fident that our readers will find no difficulty in executing this design. 

Tree figures, such as shown by Fig. 11, are worked so that the 
trunk forms the main line and all the small lines the branches ; 
but the main line should be worked to the point without the 




























































































Fig. 10. 






























































Fig. 11. 





branches, the latter being formed in the second row going back. 
Thus the trunk, forming the middle line, will serve as a guide for 
placing the branches. Fig. 12 shows the manner of working such 
a figure, the stitches being indicated, a8 usual, by numbers. 

Each individual design requires separate sewing in of the 
thread ; all connected lines, on the contrary, are worked without 
interruption. The working thread should always be taken as lon 
as possible, and when it is used up it should either be carefully sew 
in as described in our first article on Holbein-work, or else it should 
be fastened to the new thread by means of a weaver’s knot. Thecor- 
rect manner of tying a good weaver’s knot, which should be small 
and strong at the same time, will be described in a following num- 
ber, when we shall present our readers with a simple and elegant 
embroidery design for Holbein-work, quite confident that they will 
be enabled by the continued descriptions to execute it without diffi- 
culty, 





Design for Cover of Prayer or Hymn Book. | 
Satin and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 


Tue foundation of this pretty design is of white faille, to which 
black velvet is applied for the corners and the cross. Having 
transferred the design figures to the material, run the outlines on 
the edges with maize silk, going back and forth, and overcast them 
with gold bullion. The passion-flowers, spikes, and leaves and 
the ornaments of the cross are worked in satin stitch with gold 
thread. For the stems and vines sew on gold cord with gold silk. 


Monogram for Handkerchiefs. 
See illustration on page 244. 
Tus monogram is worked with white and colored cotton in 
satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch. Instead of colored cotton, 
colored material may be applied for the letter B. 


Embroidered Hassock, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 244. 

Tuts hassock is furnished with a cushion, which is covered with 
gray satin and ornamented with embroidery; it is twelve inches 
and seven-eighths square, and measures four inches in height, in- 
cluding the cushion. For the cover cut of gray satin one piece 
eighteen inches square, transfer the design given by Fig. 2 to the 
material, and work the embroidery in chain and herring-bone stitch 
with pink and green shaded silk. Arrange the cover on the cush- 
ion, and sew it on with small buttons covered with gray satin, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Cover the hassock along the edge with gray 
satin, and trim it with a box-pleated ruffle headed by a fringed 
ruche of the material. Finish the under edge of the hassock with 
thick gray silk cord, and set on bows of gray satin fringed out on 
both sides, as shown by Fig. 2. 


Border for Handkerchiefs.—Application and 
Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 244. 
For this border transfer the design to linen, baste Brussels 
tulle and batiste or linen cambric on the latter, run the outlines 
of the design figures with embroidery cotton, and run on plain 
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and medallion point lace braid as shown by the | in which you found me, Peter,” was his compan- “Brian is not a man to stand still; he will | he was entitled to say “adieu”"—if it were to be 
illustration. ork the outlines of the design fig- | ion’s reply. have Sought them out by this time. I saw it in | adieu—in his own way, at all events. He had 


\res partly in button-hele and partly in half-polka 
stitch, and fill the foundation of the anchor with 
back stitches of fine embroidery cotton. Join the 
separate figures of the medallion braid with but- 
ton-hole stitch bars, and finish the outer edge 
with woven picots. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, cut away partly the batiste and partly both 
layers of the material between the design figures, 
as shown by the illustration. 








A LOVER’S THOUGHT. 
Ornga love than ours, my own love— 
Weaker, dimmer-sighted—saith 
To its chosen, “Be my one love, 
Mine forever—until death !” 
Therefore to my mind it seemeth 
That we have already died, 
And have gone where God’s light gleameth 
Cloudless on death’s farther side. 


Surely we have lived together 
Even as no mortals live: 
We have seen such goodly weather 
As earth’s summer can not give; 
Eden flowers have bloomed before us; 
Eden fruits for us have grown; 
And, from strange trees bending o’er us, 
Songs have come for us alone. 


We have striven where floods were strongest— 
Cleaved the waters hand in hand; 
We have passed, when nights were longest, 
Through a wan and woful land. 
Poison fruits our lips have tasted ; 
We have drunk the wine of death; 
Poison flowers our hearts have wasted, 
As we breathed their heavy breath. 


Yet do mortals, dwelling near us, 

Count our loving like their own: 
How they’d shrink from us and fear us, 
. If they knew what we have known! 
Guard it closely, ne’er discover 

This our secret unto men— 
That thyself and I thy lover 

Have been dead and live again. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrtuor or “ Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrie Kate 
Kiasy,” “For Hes Saxe,” “Carry’s Con- 
Fession,” “ Szoonp-Covsin Saran,” ETO. 











BOOK II. 
@ fallen fortune. 





CHAPTER VII. 
KNAVES IN COUNCIL. 


Wuew he was fairly out of sight of his son, 
who remained at the open door of the Penton 
Museum, as though the night air was grateful to 
him, Mr. William Halfday came to a full stop. 
The curves of the narrow old-fashioned street 
had left him nothing save the top windows of 
the museum to shake his clinched and trembling 
hands at, but this he did with energy, and with 
a considerable amount of violent and improper 


¢ was still anathematizing his only son with 
a vigor and eloquence that would have reflected 
credit on a better cause, when some one touched 
him suddenly and sharply on the shoulder with a 
stick. Mr. Halfday was his natural self at once. 
He gave a cry of alarm, and fell against the wall 
for support in his new fright. 

“ Well, how did you get on with him ?” croak- 
ed a rusty voice in his ears; and Mr. Halfday, 
coming back by spasms to more self-composure, 
recognized the form and features of old Peter 
Scone. He recollected also that this brother of 
the Noble Poor had spent the afternoon with him, 
and promised to wait for him near the gates of 
the cathedral till the interview with Brian had 
taken place, and here was the man grinning like 
a death’s-head and waiting for the news. 

“ How you have scared me, Scone!” he said. 

“Did you take me for a policeman, Halfday ?” 
asked the old man. 

“T have nothing to fear from the police; but 
I hate to be taken off my age he answered. 

“ Well, well, what does he say?” asked Peter, 
very eagerly. “ You haven’t told me one scrap 
of the news for which I have been waiting and 
shivering here this hour.” 

“ Let us get into the Close, where we can talk 
in safety,” said Mr. Halfday. “There may be 
listeners at every corner of these cursed alleys.” 

“So there may,” assented Scone, as he put his 
left arm through William Halfday’s and toddled 


on by his side. “Am I leaning too heavily upon 
‘ou 2” 
ss Yes, you are,” said Mr. Halfday, frankly. 


“T can’t help it. I’m a very old man, William, 
and require support. I have not your robust 
youth and strength.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” growled Halfday. 

They passed through the open gates into the 
Close, and made for the broad road between the 
elms and the tall houses of the dean and chapter, 
and where there were some yards of open ground 
on either side of them. An eavesdropper under 
the giant trees, or lurking in the shadow of the 
opposite wall, could have learned nothing from 
their conversation, and might as profitably have 
been concealed in the cathedral towers which 
loomed before them in a star-lit sky. 

“ Well, well, what does the curator say ?” said 
Peter Scone again. “You put the question deli- 


cately to him, and without wounding his feelings 
to with ?” 
“You may guess what he said by the passion 





“ Ay, ay; you were saying awful words; but I 
fancied he had only driven too hard a bargain 
with you.” 

“He will have nothing to do with me,” said 
Halfday. “ He treats me like a dog.” 

“What did you offer him ?” was Peter Scone’s 
next inquiry. 

“Halves of any thing I got by the letters of 
administration.” 

“Did you—did you say any thing about me ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“That was exceedingly imprudent; that was a 
breach of confidence between us, mind you,” said 
Peter Scone. “You might have said that a certain 
party had told you that he knew another certain 
party who thought it was possible to find a will 
of Adam Halfday’s.” 

“T am too straightforward a man to go dodg- 
ing about in that way,” said Halfday, scornfully. 
“Oh yes; certainly,” was the ironical reply. 

“ Besides, he would not have believed me, and 
I—I thought it was quite safe, he seemed to seize 
the bait so greedily, And it was all play-acting 
—vile deception—by all that’s holy! And that 
man I am compelled by the law of the country to 
call my son!” he cried. 

“Tt’s hard,” said Peter. 

“T will never forgive him. Peter, old fellow, 
I have only you to trust in now. You will not 
desert me?” 

“T am a poor man, and can’t do any thing for 
you, William.” 

“You can. And I can do a deal for you when 
I get rich, if you will only wait.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T have explained it all before, Peter ; but you 
don’t, or you won't, understand,” said Mr. Half- 
day, in an injured tone of voice. “If you say 
nothing about the will—” 

“TI never said positively there was a will,” re- 
marked Peter, cautiously. “I remember witness- 
ing Adam’s signature to some document or other, 
and Adam’s saying he knew where to keep the 
paper in safety; and I think I might be able, in 
a long search, to find it, if it’s still in existence. 
That is all I said.” 

“Except that you wanted five hundred pounds.” 

“T never said that, William. You remarked” 
—and here the old man’s bony fingers closed tight- 
ly on the arm of his companion—“ that it would 
be worth five hundred pounds to any one to find 
that will, and I agreed with you. This might be 
a long search—for Adam was an old magpie in 
storing things in holes and corners—and to find 
the will was wealth to the tee at any rate.” 

“Look here, Peter,” said Mr. Halfday, “ you 
can keep the will till I am rich. That’s fair. 
Let me get out the letters of administration and 
come into the property, and I will give you two 
thousand pounds down on the day you bring the 
document to me. You’re safe—I am not.” 

“J could not trust you, William,” answered 
Mr. Scone, shaking his head vigorously; “ you 
would be off with all the money within an hour 
of laying your hands upon it. You have a most 
unpleasant way of slipping into obscurity when 
it suits with your convenience.” 

“TI swear I will pay you every penny that I 
promise you. Bind me down in any way, Peter, 
and rely on my good faith.” 

“T never relied upon any one’s good faith in 
my life, and I am not going to begin now,” said 
Peter; “ besides, life is short, and I’m eighty-six 
years of age. Hale and strong, but a very old 
man, William—awfully old.” 

“ Awfully obstinate and distrustful,” muttered 
William Halfday. 

“ And this may be robbing your own daughter, 
although I haven’t a doubt but that you would 
provide properly for her.” 

“To be sure I would.” 

“ Although, if this will could be found—I say, 
if it could be found—Dorcas would pay as hand- 
somely as you to any one lucky enough to dis- 
cover it; or Dorcas’s mistress, the rich Miss West- 
brook from the States, would give the man who 
found it money down. And, William Halfday, 
it’s the money down—in these old hands—I want. 
Six months hence may be too late for me—six 
weeks hence—six days. Good God, man! don’t 
you understand? I’m eighty-six years of age, 
and haven’t time to enjoy life and money without 
I’m sharp about it. I must have money now—a 
heap of money !” 

Peter Scone’s avarice and eagerness were pit- 
iable things to witness; but they were displayed 
before one whose feelings were not likely to be 
impressed or shocked. Halfday was fighting for 
money also, after his own bad fashion; but life 
was not at a critical point with him as with this 
aged man who clung to him, and raved of riches, 
and would not trust to time to bring them to him. 

“T dare not ask my lawyer for more money. 
He told me flatly I must not expect any more,” 
said William Halfday, “and that I could afford 
to wait. To ask for a large sum would be to 
arouse his suspicions and set spies upon me. 
Peter, you must help me; you must not turn 
against me and send me to beggary like this.” 

“T don’t send you to beggary.” 

“You do. They will never help me. Brian 
hates me, and so will Dorcas; and I shall be cast 
down into the dirt of the streets. Had my fa- 
ther known I was coming back, he would have 
left me a wealthy man.” 

“T don’t fancy he would have done any thing 
of the kind,” said Peter Scone; “ but this is not 
time for fancy, is it ?” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To Miss Westbrook, and your daughter.” 

“Do you know where to find them ?” 

“Yes. Miss Westbrook answered a letter of 
mine this afternoon.” 

“You will drive no bargain with them. You 
have lost your chance.” 

“Eh—how’s that ?” asked Peter Scone, alarm- 
ed at this declaration. 
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“ He will not discover them very easily, and he 
can do no if he does. He has only your 
word for all this.” 

“He may go to the hospital and search my fa- 
ther’s rooms again, and yours, finding you are 
away from home.” 

Peter Scone broke into a childish little laugh, 
and patted William Halfday affectionately upon 
the arm. 

“Tf I can not put my hand upon that will, no 
one else is likely to do so, William, If I were 
to die to-night, no one in all the world would ever 
find it, William,” croaked old Peter Scone. “I 
am not afraid of what your son can do, clever 
as he thinks himself.” 

If he were to die to-night! It was a strange 
thought to put into the head of a man as desper- 
ate as William Halfday was. “If he were to 
die to-night, no one would ever find the will.” 
That was what the old man said, and meant; 
and dying suddenly, as old men did die very oft- 
en, he, William Halfday, would have leisure to 
grow rich! 

What was this man’s life worth, even to him- 
self, that he should stand a barrier in the way 
of another’s preferment? Why was a man’s 
whole future, a man’s last chance, to be sacri- 
ficed to this old wretch’s rapacity and distrust ? 

“T hope you will not do any thing in a hurry,” 
said William Halfday, “I may see my way to 
money in the morning yet.” 

“T can’t wait, and I sha’n’t wait, William,” 
replied Mr. Scone, decisively. “I have acted fair- 
ly by you, and tried to help you; and if you have 
failed to help me in my turn, why, there’s no 
blame to either of us. They may treat me badly, 
though,” said the old man. ‘Dorcas does not 
like me, and she will set the American girl against 
me too, unless— Ha! would you” he shrieked, 
suddenly—“ a poor old man like me, and eighty- 
six? Help! help! here’s murder doing !” 

It was a stronger, sharper cry than the youn- 
ger man had bargained for, and his brute cour- 
age failed him. Life was not to be shaken so 
quickly from the body of Peter Scone, who had 
aroused the echoes of this ancient place with his 
wild cry for succor. The hands relaxed their 
grasp of the throat, and William Halfday’s voice 
said, quickly and tremulously, 

“A little joke of mine, Peter—that’s all! 
Were you frightened? There, don’t make a 
noise. Leanonme. My fun, nothing else, I as- 
sure you. Only my fun, to show you what might 
have happened from people more unprincipled 
thanIam. Don’t think any thing of it—don’t—” 

But Peter had slid from his hold to the ground 
in his fright, and brought his poor old head 
against the iron railings of the cathedral garden. 
He was not dead; but he looked so like a dead 
man—he lay so still and quiet there—that Will- 
iam Halfday thought he was. The man was 
scared almost unto death himself at the sight of 
all that had happened in the last few minutes— 
at the consciousness of what might happen to 
him next if he were not prompt of action. He 
leaned over Peter Scone, and tried to feel for the 
beating of his heart, and failed, in the confusion 
of his own distracted mind, to discover any sign 
of life. He listened as if for the hurrying foot- 
steps of people alarmed by the cry that had bro- 
ken upon the stillness of the Close; but the 
leaves of the great elms were only rustling above 
him in the summer air. 

Under the hand that had sought for a heart- 
throb lay temptation again in the shape of a 
pocket-book and key, which had been tied to- 
gether by string, and deposited in the breast 
pocket of Peter Scone before he had left the 
hospital that afternoon. William Halfday for- 
got part of his alarm at this discovery. Here 
might be the clew to the will of his father; and 
it was this, perhaps, which Peter had wished to 
sell him for five hundred pounds. He stood 
erect with the key and pocket-book in his hand. 
The owner was lying very quietly under the 
trees, and there was no one astir in Penton Close 
save he who had brought about the deed. Let 
him be gone before the world moved in this mis- 
erable matter, and wondered how Peter Scone had 
come to his death, and expressed its regret that 
there had been no one to look after a man bowed 
by age and infirmities, and liable to run down as 
suddenly as this at any moment. 

He slunk away in the shadow of the wall, and 
reached the Close gates and the archway in 
which they were set, There was a light in the 
] and the porter was reading a newspaper 
by it, as he passed through unperceived. There 
was a clock over the mantel-piece of the room, 
William Halfday noticed, and it marked five min- 
utes to the time of locking up for the night. By 
those minutes he had saved his neck. Peter 
Scone would lie in the open air till morning now, 
and the noisy rooks would be the first to find him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ANGELO’S WOOING. 


Ir was not a difficult task for Angelo Salmon 
to discover the new home of Miss Westbrook. 
There had been but little disguise about it—only 
one faint effort to keep “herself to herself” for 
a day or two, until she had had time to arrange 
her plans and look more ciosely at the future. 
Mabel had no wish to hide forever from the friends 
who had gathered round in the days of her pros- 
perity—even from the friends whom she had made 
in Penton; but, as she told Dorcas very frankly, 
she did not desire to be “bothered” with them at 
present. They would respect her seclusion for a 
few days, she thought, not reckoning on the per- 
tinacity of Mr. Angelo Salmon, whose revereace 
for her did not extend to keeping in the back- 
— for a minute longer than he could help. 

had parted from him ir * hasty fashion, and 











taken counsel of Brian Halfday, a sober and dis- 
creet man, before he had ventured to act upen the 
impulses of his own soft heart; and he would 
tell all this plainly to Miss Westbrook, quote his 
authorities, and make his apologies, and she, he 
trusted, would forgive him. He was at the door 
of the house wherein Miss Westbrook had sought 
shelter from society at nine in the evening of the 
day she had been driven from St. Lazarus by the 
flyman, whom Angelo had “interviewed” and giv- 
en a sovereign for “ information received.” 

Miss Westbrook and Dorcas were not at Pen- 
ton, but residing in apartments in a rustic little 
villa between St. Lazarus and the city itself. A 
bill in the up-stairs window, calling attention to 
furnished lodgings within, had arrested Mabel’s 
notice on her journey from the hospital, and she 
had called to the driver to stop, with something 
more of her old impulse than she had lately ex- 
hibited. 

“If we could rest there for a day or two, Dor- 
cas,” said Mabel, “I should be glad.” 

“But your rooms at the ‘ Mitre?” 

“Oh, I must give them up, and the maid who 
is waiting for me there. I haven’t told you that 
I am down in the world, Dorcas.” 

“Down in the world!” said Dorcas, opening 
her dark eyes to their fullest extent at the an- 
nouncement, for she had heard not a word of the 
loss of fortune which had befallen her companion. 

“Yes; I will tell you when we are settled.” 

And when they had settled in these quiet coun- 
try quarters, and Dorcas had heard and been 
amazed by the news—and had only found time 
to express a little sympathy and give way to sev- 
eral showers of tears, at which Mabel Westbrook 
laughed—it was formally announced by the land- 
lady that Mr. Angelo Salmon was waiting below, 
and would be very glad to be honored by an in- 
terview with Miss Westbrook. 

The gentleman in attendance would have been 
scarcely flattered had he heard the frank expres- 
sion of Miss Westbrook’s opinion upon his advent. 

“ How very tiresome!” she exclaimed. “Then 
he has found us out already.” 

“ He is always prying about,” said Dorcas, in a 
more angry tone than her mistress; “he is—” 

“ Hush, child!” said Mabel, very quickly now ; 
“this is a dear friend of mine, of whom we can 
not afford to think unkinaly.” 

“A dear friend!” said Dorcas, with her eyes 
widening again. “ You don’t mean that—” 

“That he is any thing dearer than a friend? 
Oh no,” she added, with another little laugh. 

“ Ah,” said Dorcas, “ but he may be presently. 
There is no telling what may happen after the 
first start.” 

“That’s philosophy, Dorcas,” answered Mabel ; 
“but we will leave the consideration of it for the 
present.” 

The subject was postponed, and Mr. Angelo 
Salmon sent for instead. He came in softly, as 
though a noise were likely to disturb the inmates 
of the room, and blushed and stammered as he 
said “ good-evening,” and bowed low over the ex- 
tended hand of Mabel Westbrook. 

“You have soon found us,” said Mabel. 

“Yes, I have found you,” he replied, “and I 
am very glad.” 

“ How did you obtain the address ?” 

“T met the flyman, accidentally, just now in the 
High Street, and it struck me he would know,” 
replied Angelo, blushing more vividly than ever. 

“Yes; but how did you know the flyman ?” 

“The flyman ? oh, the flyman I think you said,” 
was the confused reply. “Well, Hodsman told 
me that there was a piebald horse to the fly, and 
there are only three piebald horses in Penton, 
and I— But I am very glad to see you again, 
Miss Westbrook.” 

“T did not anticipate the honor would arrive 
so speedily. You might have given me more 
time to collect my thoughts,” said Mabel. 

“T was uneasy—I was anxious—I was really 
miserable, Miss Westbrook, to think you had left 
us,” answered Angelo. 

“ Indeed.” 

“ And I hope you are not angry with me for 
taking the first opportunity of coming to see you ?” 
he said, imploringly. 

“No,” said Mabel, thoughtfully, “1 am not an- 
gry at a kind attention or a generous impulse. 
No true woman should be.” 

True woman! He remembered Brian Half- 
day’s words of consolation and encouragement at 
once: “A woman is only ungrateful to true af- 
fection when she is no true woman.” They gave 
him courage to speak out by degrees all that was 
in his heart, poor nervous being though he was 
at his best. And Angelo Salmon was certainly 
at his best that night. 

“T did not feel I could rest until I had discov- 
ered you,” he continued ; “ and I hope you are not 
in any way vexed because I have arrived so quick- 
ly after your departure from my father’s house. 
I have not acted hastily or entirely on my own 
judgment in this matter.” 

Mabel looked surprised. 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Angelo,” she said. 

“T will explain in one minute, Miss Westbrook,” 
he replied. 

He took time to recover that amount of com- 
posure which he had lost, and while absorbed in 
the process, Dorcas stole from the room, like a 
considerate young woman as she was gn that oc- 
casion. Angelo did not notice her departure, but 
Mabel let her go for purposes of her own. It 
might be as well that this folly of Angelo Salmon’s 
should be ended at once and forever. It would 
leave his path of life very clear ahead of him, 
and there would be no misunderstanding between 
them from that night. Let him confess all that 
was in his heart, and thus put an end to the de- 
lusion which he had fostered. 

Angelo recovered himself somewhat, coughed 
faintly, and began again : 

“T have not acted entirely on my own judg- 
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ment, Miss Westbrook, I was saying,” he com- 
menced ; “ or rather, I submitted my own impres- 
sions to one in whom you once desired me to 
place confidence.” 

“Who is that ?” said Mabel, quickly. 

“Mr. Brian Halfday.” 

“ Yes—but—” 

She did not complete her sentence, and Angelo 
Salmon, after waiting a few moments, resumed 
the thread of his argument: 

“You told me it was your conviction that I 
might rely upon Mr. Halfday as a friend; and I 
went to him when I discovered you had left the 
Hospital of St. Lazarus.” : 

“T would have preferred your coming straight 
to me. It would have been more manly,” said 
Mabel, thoughtfully. 

Angelo looked disconsolate at this. He had 
followed her advice, and she did not compliment 
him on his blind obedience. 

“T had quite made up my mind what to do, 
Miss Westbrook,” he said, “before I saw Mr. 
Halfday, for that matter.” 

“ What was the use of disturbing him, then ?” 

“J—I don’t know. I thought I would bear 
what he had to say.” 

“ And now I will hear what you have to say, 
Mr. Salmon,” said Mabel, readily; “and we will 
set aside this Mr. Halfday from our discussion. 
Proceed.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and waited very 
patiently and coldly for his statement, while the 
red blood deepened more upon his forehead and 
chertibic cheeks. But with all his confusion, his 
courage was not lacking to confess the truth. It 
was the courage of despair, too, he knew already ; 
but he went on, speaking with less embarrass- 
ment as he proceeded : 

“Tam resuming a subject which I began this 
morning—which I would have finished then if 
you would have allowed me,” he continued ; “ and 
which, if I blunder through now, I hope you will 
forgive. For I am clumsy of speech ; I have not 
the happy knack of expressing by words exactly 
what I wish to say.” 

“T think you have.” 

“T thank you for the compliment, but I know 
I haven't,” he replied. “I know very well I'm 
not a man quite up to the mark—that ‘a rock or 
two more,’ as the old women term it, would have 
completely settled me. But that is neither here 
nor there. I wish to say, to begin with, that I 
hope you will not consider me less your friend 
than formerly, and that in every way in which I 
can be of service, I hope you will command me.” 

“T do not see that in any way I can call upon 
you for assistance,” was Mabel’s answer. 

“You can not tell.. The loss of a large fortune 
may entail upon you, for a short while at least, 
pecuniary embarrassments for which you are not 
prepared at present, and I—I may—I beg your 
pardon,” he added, as Mabel held up her small 
white hand. 

“Do not talk to me of money,” she said ; “ you 
are very good, and I appreciate your goodness, 
but please do not talk to me of money. I have 
a balance still at Penton Bank.” 

Angelo remembered Brian Halfday’s warning. 

“TI beg pardon,” he said again. “I will not 
mention another word concerning it, only I did 
not know how you might be situated after the 
collapse of the bank in the States, and—and it 
suggested itself to me—” ; 

“You will spare me, I know,” said Mabel, once 
more interrupting him; “ you will understand that 
I am a proud and independent little weman.at 
present. Mr. Halfday surely did not advise you 
to talk of money to me?” 

“Oh no!” 

“T am glad of that,” said Mabel. 

“Tt is only fair to Mr. Halfday to remark that 

he strongly advised me not to mention money to 
you.” 
” “He and I have quarreled about money mat- 
ters before this,” said Mabel, thoughtfully, “and 
he knows the danger of the topic. But,” she add- 
ed, with her white forehead knit a little with the 
“second thoughts” behind it, “why did he ask 
you to be careful in this case with me?” 

“ One moment, if you will allow me, and I will 
explain,” he entreated. 

‘“T am in no hurry.” 

Angelo Salmon took a long breath, and then 
dived into the one great subject of his life, and 
got over it for good. 

~~ “Miss Westbrook, Miss Mabel,” he began, “ it 
is useless to dispute the fact that—that I have 
been a different being since I first had the pleas- 
ure of your acquaintance. I—I have felt a wiser 
and better man, if you will not think me conceit- 
ed in saying so. I have seen before me something 
to live for—and strive for—and pray for—and 
that is your affection. Miss Westbrook, upon my 
word and honor, I love you very much indeed.” 

It was a simple confession, and soon related. 
There was no eloquence about it, and a great deal 
of embarrassment ; but it was a genuine utter- 
ance, which affected the listener more than a page 
and a half of the best blank verse would have done 
under similar circumstances. 

Mabel looked down, and changed color at the 
young man’s earnestness, and the tears for a while 
swam in her great gray eyes. 

Angelo awaited her reply, and presently it 
came. 

“My poor Angelo,” she said, in a strange sad 
tone which he knew at once presaged his death- 
warrant, “Iam very sorry you should have thought 
of me. I am not unmindful of the value of the 
compliment you pay me, or why at such a time 
you speak out all that is in your heart; but I wish 
you had not said a word.” 

“ Ww hy 80 ” 

“Because you might have seen the truth for 
yourself, and spared both of us,” she replied ; 
“because your proposal suggests that I have giv- 
en you encouragement.” 

“Now pray don’t think that for a moment,” 
Angelo hastened to add. “I am presumptuous, 





I know; I should have waited a longer period, 
addressed you in a different manner, said and 
done a hundred different things in a hundred 
different ways; but I could only realize the facts 
that you had met misfortune, were going from 
Penton, and that in a single moment I might lose 
you. I was miserable—and I came to you.” 

“In declining this offer, Angelo,” she said, “do 
I render you less miserable ?” 

“T—I don’t know,” was his reply. 

“ And I must decline it—thankfully, but very 
firmly—and trusting that such a question as this 
may never rise between us again.” 

“Very well—certainly—of course it shall not,” 
said Angelo, with a great gulp down of somethi 


bath is the best. But in taking a plunge-bath, 
always dash a little-water in the face first, then 
spring boldly in; don’t take the water a toe at a 
time. 

When your eyes are at all weak, never work or 
read in the twilight, and never go out in very bright 
sunshine, especially if the ground is covered with 
snow. Out in Greenland, after shooting for five 
or six hours on the ice, we used always to come 
on board as hungry as hawks, but blind as moles. 
We were all right while on the snow, but the 
steward had to lead us to the table and assist us 
in eating. In about two hours we came round 
again. This snow-blindness is caused in a great 





in his throat; “I am the last man to harass and 
distress you by my pertinacity.” 

“T believe that.” 

“ Although I did not expect you would say ‘ yes’ 
to my 1,” he continued, “or was vain 
enough to believe that I had made any impres- 
sion upon you. Quite the contrary.” 

“Why, then—” 

“ But, as I told Mr. Halfday a short while ago, 
I only wanted a faint hope to build upon—a hope 
that in good time—a long day hence—I don’t care 
how long—I mean I do care about that a little,” 
he said, correcting himself, and blushing more 
vividly at his blunder, “that you would learn to 
regard me with less—less—dislike.” 

“T do not dislike you, Mr. Salmon,” Mabel re- 
plied; “I know you are an honest and true 
friend. Keep so—I am short of friends just 
now—but never let me think again that you are 
dreaming of me as your future wife. I am to- 
tally unfit for you.” 

“Yes,” said Angelo, with a heavy sigh, “he 
said so.” 

“ Who said so?” 

“ Brian Halfday.” 

“This evening ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You two appear to have been discussing all 
my merits and demerits,” said Mabel. 

“ You said he was a man to place confidence in.” 

“Yes. But one man does not go to another to 
trouble him with such love nonsense as this.” 

“No, no,” cried Angelo; “not nonsense—to 
love you !” 

Mabel colored again. 

“A man like Brian Halfday would consider 
your confession nonsensical and trivial,” said 
Mabel. 

“Oh no, he didn’t,” answered Angelo; “ because 
he saw I was in earnest,” 

“ And needed his advice ?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“ And he gave you a sufficient amount of it to 
bring you here ?” 

“Yes,” Angelo said again, and this time very 
mournfully. 

“A sufficient amount of encouragement, I 
mean ?” 

“ Yes,” said Angelo, for the third time. 

Mabel clasped her hands together and leaned 
forward, full of interest in the subject. 

“Tell me what he said,” asked Mabel West- 
brook, almost sharply. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





HOW TO PRESERVE EYESIGHT. 


HE eye, of all organs of the body, is the most 
delicate and beautiful, the most fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and if we remember that it 
is subject to over forty different diseases, any one 
of which may derange or even destroy it, it is 
surely only a plain duty to do every thing we can 
to retain the blessing of good sight. : 

A large number of these diseases are of an in- 
flammatory character, and these can generally be 
kept at bay by avoiding exposure to cold or wet 
or damp, attention to the general health, and tem- 
perate living. Others are dependent upon mal- 
construction of the organ itself, and for these 
the skillful optician must be one’s physician. 

A disease of the eye not by any means uncom- 
mon, and which when taken early can usually be 
cured, is amaurosis, or gutta serena. There is 
great weakness and some obscurity of vision in 
the earlier stages; the patient has an uncertain 
gait, and a strange look about the eyes, from the 
sluggishness with which the eye contracts in the 
light. ‘There is also at the same time deteriora- 
tion of the general health. If this disease comes 
on from overwork, anxiety of mind, or debility 
—from whatever cause—perfect rest, tonics, sea 
air, and cold bathing become imperative, if total 
blindness is to be averted. 

Overwork and poring too long over books and 
papers, especially in the dusk or by gas-light, 
will, in process of time, weaken the strongest eyes 
in the world. 

This is more especially to be avoided if you 
are at all near-sighted. A healthy, well-formed 
eye ought to be able to discern an object or line 
the 600th of an inch in diameter at a distance of 
six inches, and we should call a person near-sight- 
ed who could not read the ordinary small type at 
a distance of twelve inches. 

Long or far sightedness is one of the earliest 
symptoms of advancing old age when it is not the 
result of poverty of blood, in which case it may 
be corrected by iron tonics and quinine; every 
thing that tends to strengthen the body and nerves 
generally keeps it at bay. 

Many people complain of fatigue in the eyes, 
or weakness of sight ; they can not read or write 
for any length of time without the page becom- 
ing indistinct and the letters running into each 
other. These are symptoms which can be re- 
moved by attention to the general health, rest, 
tonics, and frequently (three or four times a day) 
bathing the forehead and eyes with cold water. 
But never neglect them. Cold bathing to the 
whole body every day—making a habit of it, in 
fact—is a grand conservation of sight. For this 
purpose, if the person can bear it, the shower- 
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e by extreme contraction of the pupil. 
Cold water to the eyes and a few whitfs of chlo- 
roform tend to dispel it. 

Color-blindness is rather a strange affection, 
and any one so afflicted should never attempt to 
learn to be an artist, a signal-man, or a sailor. 
However, I am convinced that this affection is 
often more apparent than.real. I mean that it 
is not so much that the man does not know the 
difference in the colors as that he forgets to name 
them aright. 

Surely it is unnecessary for me here to raise 
my voice against that silly and most pernicious 
habit that some young ladies have of dilating 
the pupil with belladonna or solution of atropine 
before going to a party or ball. | ‘That it is done, 
and pretty frequently too, I have had ample means 
of ascertaining. A more certain way of spoiling 
the eyesight could hardly be devised: let those 
who doubt me try it for one season, and see, as 
the blind man said. 

Regular living, temperance, a sufficient amount 
of both bodily and mental exertion, early hours, 
and the bath are the chief preservatives to the 
eyesight. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ECENTLY a great telescope has been fin- 
ished and placed in position in Paris, and 
its extraordinary size and peculiarities of struc- 
ture will make a brief description of general in- 
terest. In 1855 the astronomer Leverrier pur- 
chased two very large disks of glass, intending 
to have them fashioned into the objectives of a 
great telescope. The work of investigating the 
process of cutting these disks was given to the 
eminent Léon Foucault. While engaged in these 
investigations Foucault Prsaewentin a process of 
constructing telescopes from silvered glass mir- 
rors instead of the metallic specula generally 
used for reflecting telescopes. He made one of 
these silvered mirrors, which is now at Mar- 
seilles, It is 31.5 inches in diameter, and its 
powerequal to the gigantic speculum of Herschel, 
57 inches, or Rosse, 65.5 inches, diameter. The 
value of this new process being thus proved, Le- 
verrier caused to be cast a block of glass weigh- 
ing 1543 pounds, which was put into the hands 
of Foucault. To construct the monster, the 
government made a special grant of 40,000 
francs in 1865. Unfortunately, when Foucault 
had abe ote all the plans for the instrument, 
and had just commenced work upon it, he died. 
This event and civil troubles in France pre- 
vented further work until Leverrier was again 
made director of the National Observatory, in 
1873, Then to M. Eichens was given the con- 
struction of the telescope, to M. Adolphe Mar- 
tin the polishing of the mirror, and to M. Wolf 
the general superintendence of the whole was 
intrusted. In 1875 the mirror was completed, 
and in October Eichens sent in the instrument 
pe mm though it was not finally ready for use 
till January 1, 1876. The tube of the telescope 
is twenty-three feet four inches long, the mirror 
is 49. inches in diameter, the weight of the 
mirror and its barrel is 1764 pounds, and the 
eye-piece apparatus weighs the same. To make 
this monster of service to science, it is mounted 
on a double axis of iron and steel. The me- 
chanical arrangements, with the telescope, weigh 
22,000 pounds, which mass is obedient to the ac- 
tion of clock-work, controlled by a Foucault reg- 
ulator. Friction is almost annihilated, and the 
observer can move the instrument in any direc- 
tion by means of simple ‘contrivances at his 
hand. The total cost of the instrument was 
190,000 francs. It will be completely fitted up 
with photographic and spectroscopic apparatus, 
and great results are expected from it. But the 
use of such an enormous instrument requires a 
long apprenticeship, and the present astrono- 
mers may practice long before performing any 
special work. 





In the annual report of the trustees of the 
Peabody Donation Fund of London it is stated 
that when the houses now in process of erection 
are completed, they will have provided dwellings 
for 1846 families. 





Just as warm weather is-appearing in the dim 
distance, Chicago promulgates to the world a 
new method of heating street cars. A red-hot 
one-hundred-pound shot is placed in a box un- 
der the car, and there are registers to admit the 
heat. Five of these will heat a railway car four 
hours, the inventor says. 





A school for the “‘ after-education” of young 
women has been opened at Berlin, and has now 
three hundred scholars. Of these, twenty-five 
are daughters of small shop-keepers, forty-two 
are daughters of miners and factory men, thirty- 
seven belong to the working classes, and fifty- 
five are returned as ‘‘ children of widows.”’ The 
ages of these ladies are given as varying between 
fourteen (twenty-six in number) and twenty-four 
(only two). 





Gustave Doré is finishing, in his best style, a 
large picture of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 





About ten years ago certain women in Berlin, 
desirous of reducing the cost of living in that 
city, established several “‘ people’s kitchens’ — 
restaurants where meals could be obtained at 
the retail cost of the materials alone. In 1873 
these women formed a ‘‘ housekeepers’ associa- 
tion,’’ whose object was the reduction of the 
cost of living, the promotion of economical hab- 
its, and the improvement of. the condition of 
servarfts. In 1874 there were 250 members. Co- 
operative laundries, bakeries, and stores for pro- 
visions were opened under the supervision of 





women. At the present time the membership 
embraces 6000 families. A weekly paper is is- 
sued containing its price lists. Supplies are im- 

rted direct from foreign countries, and coal 
s also purchased wholesale. The whole of this 
extensive business is managed—and accurately 
managed—by women. 





It is recorded as a fact that during the year 
1875 no less than three hundred and thirty-seven 
American hotels were burned. The number 
seems incredibly large, although nothing seems 
to be so combustible as a hotel. 





Fifty cents will be the price of admission to 
the Centennial Exhibition, payable, as we are in- 
formed, in one note. A dollar note will not be 
received in payment for two persons, nor two 
twenty-five cent notes for one person. An ex- 
change office of the Centennial National Bank 
will be established near each entrance, to change 
money for visitors not having the exact fifty 
cents, so that the receivers at the recording 
turnstiles will have nothing to do but to decide 
whether the notes are good or bad, and drop 
— in the boxes, where each one will register 
itself. 





The new museums in the Central Park are ap- 

roaching completion. It is expected that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, on 
Eighth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street, will 
be opened to the public next fall. The exterior 
is entirely finished, and indeed the work of re- 
moving the collections from the Arsenal has al- 
ready begun. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, on Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second Street, 
will probably be ready for occupation a year 
from this spring. The walls of the structure 
are already erected, but an additional work of 
excavation is to be done for the purpose of con- 
structing basement apartments, which was not 
the original intention of the trustees. The pres- 
ent edifice is but a part of a projected series of 
art buildings, which in the course of years will 
extend from Eightieth to Eighty-fourth Street 
on Fifth Avenue. 





A recent number of the London Queen con- 
tains an article recommending the violin as an 
instrument peculiarly appropriate for the use 
of ladies. It protests against the custom of 
teaching girls to play the piano-forte only, argu- 
ing that they should have a larger field in music. 
There is certainly no reason why girls may not 
gracefully handle the bow, and it is stated in the 
article referred to that they ‘‘ can learn the vio- 
lin in half the time that boys can’’—a statement 
which indicates that a goodly number of girls 
somewhere have had the opportunity of learn- 
ing. In this age of progress girls may certainly 
have a choice of instruments, and an opportuni- 
ty to pursue the delightful art of music in what- 
ever way they choose. If taste or fancy incline 
them to wind instruments, why should they not 
try them ? 





It is said of George Eliot that so thoroughly 
does she think out her writings, even to the 
structure of her sentences, before she commences 
to write them, that her manuscript displays 
scarcely an erasure or an alteration. 





The London Lancet gives an account of a skat- 
ing rink with a floor of artificial ice. This rink 
is only an experimental one, being twenty-four 
feet long by sixteen wide, and the ice produced 
being about four tons. By means of an engine 
and the expansion of ether quite a satisfactory 
result is obtained. 





“Old Girl’? was the familiar name applied to 
a beautiful lioness which belonged to the Royal 
Zoological Gardens of Dublin, Ireland. In her 
biography, which recently appeared in the Court 
Journal, it is stated that she was born in the 
Gardens, of South African stock, on the 8th 
September, 1859, and died on the 7th October, 
1875, after six weeks of prostration from chronic 
bronchitis. During her long and honored career 
she presented the Gardens with fifty-four cubs, 
of which she actually reared fifty, losing only 
four. She was high-spirited, but gentle and ex- 
ceptionally handsome. A touching incident is 
related in connection with the closing weeks of 
her life. The carnivora when in health do not 
object to the presence of rats in their cages, but 
rather welcome them, and watch them content- 
edly as they gnaw the bones off which they have 
dined. But in illness the rats nibble the toes of 
the poor beasts, and add to their discomfort. 
To save “‘ Old Girl” from this annoyance, a little 
tan rat terrier was placed in her cage, which was 
at first received with a sulky growl; but when 
the first rat appeared, and the lioness saw the 
little terrier toss him into the air, catching him 
with professional skill as he came down, she be- 
gan to understand what the terrier was for. She 
coaxed him to her side and folded her paw 
around him, and every night the little creature 
slept infolded with her paws, but watching that 
his natural enemies did not disturb the rest of 
his mistress. The rats had a bad time during 
those six weeks. 


Our readers will be interested in the followin 
appeal of Mrs. George W. Cullum, chairman o 
the ‘* Women’s Centennial Unien,”’ who has been 
elected member of the Central Committee of the 
Woman’s Pavilion at Philadelphia, to represent 
New York State at large. It is hoped that the 
women of New York will respond to this appeal 
in a patriotic spirit, and that the zeal which has 
been shown in this city will extend throughout 
the State, and insure a creditable display of wom- 
en’s work at the approaching Exhibition. 


“To the Patrtotic Women of New York: 

“ Having been duly appointed and confirmed as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Pavilion at Philadelphia, to represent New York State 
at large, I appeal to the women throughout the State 
to form in each town branch committees of inspection 
for its own objects of exhibition. It is earnestly rec- 
ommended that a fund be raised to assiet those unable 
to bear the expense of forwarding work ; also, to send 
operatives to ply their various industries in the Pavil- 
ion during the continuance of the Exhibition. 

“The State organization, headed by Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, promises heartily to co-operate with the 
Women’s Centennial Union to insure a creditable dis- 
play of New York women’s handiwork, art, industries, 
and inventions. 

“ Blanks and all necessary information will be fur- 
nished on application by letter addressed to Mrs. 
Geo w. Siu, Chickering Hall, Fifth Avenue 
and Eighteenth Street, New York city. 

“ Evizaseta Hamitton Coiivs.” 
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CURIOUS COMPANIONSHIPS. 


BUNDANT examples may be found in which 

one animal form associates itself with an- 
other, often of widely different nature and status 
in the scale of being from itself. And this asso- 
ciation is generally of the most invariable kind. 
The one animal being found, we may safely and 
surely predict the presence of the other. Such 
instances of invariable close companionship are 
very rarely to be explained on ordinary scientific 
grounds, and present to the naturalist puzzles of 
the gravest and deepest kind. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases he fails to see any apparent bene- 
fit or aid to be derived by either of the associated 
beings ; and it is exactly this want of object, if 
we may so term it, which forms one of the most 
inexplicable aspects of such studies. 

It is a remarkable fact that an absolute disin- 
terestedness marks many such companionships, 
although it is sometimes hard to draw the line 
which shall separate pure “ parasites” from mere 
“ guests” and “ lodgers.” The well-known flower- 
like sea-anemones, so familiar as denizens of our | 


Y OF THE GRANGE,”—[From tae Prercvre sy T. Watter Wiisoy, 1x THE Dupiey GaLuEry, 





*“Drooping, she bends o’er pensive fancy’s urn 
To trace the hours that never can return.” 


sea-coasts, and seen in all their natural brilliancy 
in the tanks of our iarge aquaria, present several 
notable examples of curious companionship. It 
has been noted that small fishes are frequently in 
the habit of swimming about within the mouths 
and stomach sacs of large anemones, evidently on 
the best of terms with the latter. And this as- 
sociation may be shown to be rather inexplica- 
ble, in one sense at least, if we consider that the 
slightest touch is usually sufficient to cause the 


tentacles and mouth of sea-anemones to close | 


upon foreign objects. Unfortunate crabs which 
chance in their peregrinations to stumble against 
a large sea-anemone are quickly drawn into the 
mouth by the tentacles and swallowed. . And not- 
ing this very natural feature of anemone charac- 
ter, it seems curious to think of such a dainty mor- 
sel as a fish being permitted to swim at its ease 
literally within the stomach sac, and within easy 
and tempting reach of the appetite of its strange 
neighbor. 

But this very kind of association evinces further 
curious characteristics ; for observers have noted 
a little fish that not only lives within the Dahlia 


Wartlet sea-anemone, but actually permits the 
anemone to contract itself, and to inclose it in its 


fleshy tomb without injury. Another sea-anemone | 


—the Adamsia palliata—the pretty little “ cloak- 
anemone,” offers a most inexplicable case of com- 
panionship in its habitual association with a certain 
species of hermit-crab—the Pagurus prideauzhii. 
The hermit or soldier crabs are well-known dwell- 
ers on the sea-beach, and ensconce themselvrs in 
the cast-off shells of whelks and other moll sks, 
for the purpose of protecting their soft bo.lies. 
On the shell which protects this veritable hermit 
the cloak-anemone may almost certainly be found ; 


anemone are the two beings which respectively 
form the association. The unvarying nature of the 
species is, in fact, as remarkable a feature in the 
case as the invariable nature of the companion- 
ship. And not only does the hermit-crab appear 
tacitly and simply to tolerate his living burden, 
with which, like Sindbad the Sailor and the Old 
Man of the Sea, he persistently crawls about, but 
he also appears to exhibit a certain care and af- 


| to us the id 





Lonpoy. } 


fection for the anemone 
to feed the anemone with his pincer-like claws; 
and when—as is the custom of these crabs—-the 
crab casts away his shell to seek another and 
larger abode, he carefully detaches the helpless 
anemone from the old habitation, and assists it 
in gaining a firm basis and support on the new 
shell. Another species of hermit similarly makes 


He has been noticed 


| a companion of another kind of anemone, the lat- 


ter subsisting on the food particles furnished by 
its host. These details may pardonably suggest 
a that there may be, after all, much 


that is identical in the psychology of even such 


| lower forms as hermit-crabs with the motives and 


acts which we are accustomed, perhaps too ex- 
clusively, to regard as peculiar to ourselves. 

The great insect class exemplifies many remark- 
able associations, most of which, however, are 
examples of par For instance, a curious 
relationship subsists between ants and certain spe- 
cies of beetles. I some species of beetles 
which are totally blind are nowhere to be found 
save in the nests of certain kinds of ants. These 
beetles are 1er known to be carefully tended 


sitism. 
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by the ants, who at once attack any intruder into 
their nests, however nearly allied the latter may 
be to their blind friends. This is more mysteri- 
ous than the well-known friendship that exists 
between ar 3 and plant-lice, since the beetles do 
not, so far as observation has gone, furnish any 
secretion to, or otherwise benefit, their hosts. One 
species of these blind beetles ( Claviger dwvalii) is 
only found within the nests of a species of ant— 
the Lasius niger. Some ant nests of this species 
may, however, be destitute of these beetle visit- 
ors; and when the latter are artificially intro- 
duced into such guestless homes, the ants at once 
kill them. M. Lespés, who has given us these 
details, thinks that the latter fact may be account- 
ed for by the supposition that some ant colonies 
are more highly “ civilized” than others ; but this 
explanation is more ingenious than probable or 
satisfactory. 





REST IN THE GRAVE. 


Rest in the grave!—but rest is for the weary, 

And her slight limbs were hardly girt for toil; 
Rest is for lives worn out, deserted, dreary, 

Which have no brightness left for death to spoil. 


We yearn for rest, when power and passion wasted 
Have left to memory nothing but regret ; 

She sleeps, while life’s best pleasures, all untasted, 
Had scarce approached her rosy lips as yet. 


Her child-like eyes still lacked their crowning sweet- 
ness ; 
Her form was ripening to more perfect grace. 
She died, with the pathetic incompleteness 
Of beauty’s promise on her pallid face. 


What undeveloped gifts, what powers untested, 
Perchance with her have passed away from earth ; 

What germs of thought in that young brain arrested 
May never grow and quicken and have birth! 


She knew not love, who might have loved so truly, 
Though love dreams stirred her fancy, faint and 


fleet ; 
Her soul’s ethereal wings were budding newly, 
Her woman’s heart had scarce begun to beat. 


We drank the sweets of life, we drink the bitter, 
And death to us would almost seem a boon; 

But why, to her, for whom glad life were fitter, 
Should darkness come ere day had reached its noon ? 


No answer, save the echo of our weeping, 
Which from the woodland and the moor is heard, 
Where, in the spring-time, ruthless storm-winds 
sweeping 
Have slain the unborn flower and new-fledged bird. 











(Copyright, 1875, by Hanrzr & Brorurrs.) 


The Two Destinies: 


A Bomance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “Tut Law anp Tae Lapy,” “ Man anp 
Wirs,” “Tus Woman wy Wurrs,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued.) 
SHETLAND HOSPITALITY. 


Tue slow minutes follow each other wearily 
in the majestic silence of the moor. We neither 
of us acknowledge it in words, but we both feel 
that hours may pass before the guide discovers 
usagain. The penetrating damp slowly strength- 
ens its clammy hold on me. My companion’s 
pocket flask of sherry has about a tea-spoonful of 
wine left in the bottom of it. We look at one 
another—having nothing else to look at in the 
present state of the weather—and we try to make 
the best of it. So the slow minutes follow each 
other, until our watches tell us that forty min- 
utes have elapsed since the guide and his pony 
vanished from our view. 

My friend suggests that we may as well try 
what our voices can do toward proclaiming our 
situation to any living creature who may, by the 
barest possibility, be within hearing of us. I 
leave him to try the experiment, having no 
strength to spare for vocal efforts of any sort. 
My companion shouts at the highest pitch of his 
voice. Silence follows his first attempt. He 
tries again, and this time an answering hail 
reaches us faintly through the white fog. A fel- 
low-creature of some sort, guide or stranger, is 
near us—help is coming at last! 

An interval passes, and voices reach our ears 
—the voices of two men. Then the shadowy 
appearance of the two becomes visible in the 
mist. Then the guide advances near enough to 
be identified. He is followed by a sturdy fellow 
in a composite dress, which presents him un- 
der the double aspect of a groom and a garden- 
er. The guide speaks a few words of rough 
sympathy. ‘The composite man stands by, im- 
penetrably silent: the sight of a disabled stran- 
ger fails entirely either to surprise or to interest 
the gardener-groom. 

After a little private consultation the two men 
decide to cross their hands, and thus make a seat 
for me between them. My arms rest on their 
shoulders, and so they carry me off. My friend 
tradges behind them with the saddle and the 
cloak. ‘The ponies caper and kick in unrestrain- 
ed enjoyment of their freedom, and sometimes 
follow, sometimes precede us, as the humor of 
the moment inclines them. I am, fortunately 
for my bearers, alight weight. After twice rest- 
ing, they stop altogether, and set me down on 
the driest place they can find. I look eagerly 
through the mist for some signs of a dwelling- 
house, and I see nothing but a little shelving 
beach and a sheet of dark water beyond. Where 
are we? 

The gardener- groom vanishes, and appears 
again on the water, looming large in a boat. I 
am laid down in the bottom of the boat, with my 
saddle-pillow, and we shove off, leaving the 
ponies to the desolate freedom of the moor. 





They will pick up plenty to eat, the guide says, 
and when night comes on they will find their 
own way to shelter in a village hard by. The 
last I see of the hardy little creatures they are 
taking a drink of water, ide by side, and biting 


“each other sportively in higher spirits than ever. 


Slowly we float over the dark water—not a riv- 
er, as I had at first supposed, but a lake—until 
we reach the shores of a little island: a flat, lone- 
ly, barren patch of ground. I am carried along 
a rough pathway made of great flat stones, until 
we reach the firmer earth, and discover a human 
dwelling-place at last. It is a long low house of 
one story high, forming (as well as I can see) 
three sides of a square. The door stands hospi- 
tably open. The hall within is bare and cold and 
dreary. The men open an inner door, and we 
enter a long corridor, comfortably warmed by a 
peat fire. On one wall I notice the closed oaken 
doors of rooms; on the other, rows on rows of 
well-filled book-shelves meet my eye. Advancing 
to the end of the first passage, we turn at right 
angles into a second. Here a door is opened at 
last. I find myself in a spacious room, complete- 
ly and tastefully furnished, having two beds in 
it, and a large fire burning in the grate. The 
change to this warm and cheerful place of shel- 
ter from the chilly and misty solitude of the moor 
is so luxuriously delightful that I am quite con- 
tent, for the first few minutes, to stretch myself on 
a bed, in lazy enjoyment of my new position, 
without caring to inquire into whose house we 
have intruded, without even wondering at the 
strange absence of master, mistress, or member 
of the family to welcome our arrival under their 
hospitable roof. 

After a while the first sense of relief passes 
away. My dormant curiosity revives. I begin 
to look about me. 

The gardener-groom has disappeared. I dis- 
cover my traveling companion at the farther end 
of the room, evidently occupied in questioning 
the guide. A word from me brings him to my 
bedside. What discoveries has he made? whose 
is the house in which we are sheltered ? and how 
is it that no member of the family appears to 
welcome us ? 

My friend relates his discoveries. The guide 
listens as attentively to the second-hand narra- 
tive as if it was quite new to him. 

The house that shelters us belongs to a gentle- 
man of ancient northern lineage, whose name is 
Dunross. He has lived in unbroken retirement 
on the barren island for twenty years past, with 
no other companion than a daughter, who is his 
only child. He is generally believed to be one of 
the most learned men living. The inhabitants 
of Shetland know him, far and wide, under a name 
in their dialect which means, being interpreted, 
“*The Master of Books.” one occasion on 
which he and his daughter have been known to 
leave their island retreat was at a past time when 
a terrible epidemic disease broke out among the 
villages in the neighborhood. Father and daugh- 
ter labored day and night among their poor and 
afflicted neighbors with a courage which no dan- 
ger could shake, with a tender care which no fa- 
tigue could exhaust. The father had escaped 
infection, and the violence of the epidemic was 
beginning to wear itself out when the daughter 
caught the disease. Her life had been preserved, 
but she never completely recovered her health. 
She is now an incurable sufferer from some mys- 
terious nervous disorder which nobody under- 
stands, and which has kept her a prisoner on the 
island, self-withdrawn from all human observa- 
tion, for years past. Among the poor inhabit- 


ants of the district the father and daughter are’ 


worshiped as.semi-divine beings. Their names 
come after the Sacred Name in the prayers which 
the parents teach to the children. 

Such is the household (so far as the guide's 
story goes) on whose privacy we have intruded 
ourselves, The narrative has a certain interest 
of its own, no doubt, but it has one defect—it 
fails entirely to explain the continued absence of 
Mr. Dunross, Is it possible that he is not aware 
of our presence in the house? We apply to the 
guide, and make a few further inquiries of him. 

** Are we here,” I ask, ‘‘ by permission of Mr. 
Dunross ?” 

The guide stares. If I had spoken to him in 
Greek or Hebrew, I could hardly have puzzled 
him more effectually. My friend tries him with 
a simpler form of words. 

** Did you ask leave to bring us here when you 
found your way to the house?” 

The guide stares harder than ever, with every 
appearance of feeling perfectly scandalized by the 
question. 

** Do you think,” he asks, sternly, ‘‘ that I am 
fool enough to disturb the Master over his books 
for such a little matter as bringing you and your 
friend into this house ?” 

**Do you mean that you have brought us here 
without first asking leave?” I exclaim, in amaze- 
ment. 

The guide’s face brightens; he has beaten the 
true state of the case into our stupid heads at 
last! ‘‘ That’s just what I mean,” he says, with 
an air of infinite relief. 

The door opens before we have recovered the 
shock inflicted on us by this extraordinary dis- 
covery. /. little lean old gentleman, shrouded 
in a long olack dressing-gown, quietly enters the 
room. ‘Che guide steps forward and respectful- 
ly closes the door for him. We are evidently in 
the presence of The Master of Books. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DARKENED ROOM. 


Tue little gentleman advances to my bedside. 
His silky white hair flows over his shoulders ; 
he looks at us with faded blue eyes; he bows 
with a sad and subdued courtesy, and says, in 
the simplest manner, ‘‘I bid you welcome, gen- 
tlemen, to my house.” 





We are not content with merely thanking him ; 
we naturally attempt to apologize for our intru- 
sion. Our host defeats the attempt at the out- 
set by making an apology on his own behalf. 

‘*T happened to send for my servant a minute 
since,” he proceeds, ‘‘and I only then heard 
that you were here. It is a custom of the house 
that nobody interrupts me over my books. Be 
pleased, Sir, to accept my excuses,” he adds, ad- 
dressing himself to me, ‘‘for not having sooner 
placed myself and my household at your dispos- 
al. You have met, as I am sorry to hear, with 
an accident. Will you permit me to send for 
medical help? I ask the question a little abrupt- 
ly, fearing that time may be of importance, and 
knowing that our nearest doctor lives at some 
distance from this house.” 

He speaks with a certain quaintly precise 
choice of words—more like a man dictating a 
letter than holding a conversation. ‘The sub- 
dued sadness of his manner is reflected in the 
subdued sadness of his face. He and sorrow 
have apparently been old acquaintances, and 
have become used to each other for years past. 
The shadow of some past grief rests quietly and 
impenetrably over the whole man. I see it in 
his faded blue eyes, on his broad forehead, on 
his delicate lips, on his pale shriveled cheeks, 
My uneasy sense of committing an intrusion on 
him steadily increases, in spite of his courteous 
welcome. I explain to him that I am capable 
of treating my own case, having been myself 
in practice as a medical man; and this said, I 
revert to my interrupted excuses. I assure him 
that it is only within the last few moments that 
my traveling companion and I have become 
aware of the liberty which our guide has taken 
in introducing us, on his own sole responsibility, 
to the house. Mr. Dunross looks at me as if he, 
like the guide, failed entirely to understand what 
my scruples and excuses mean. After a while 
the truth dawns on him. A faint smile flickers 
over his face; he lays his hand in a gentle father- 
ly way on my shoulder, 

** We are so used here to our Shetland hospi- 
tality,” he says, ‘‘ that we are slow to understand 
the hesitation which a stranger feels in taking 
advantage of it. Your guide is in no respect to 
blame, gentlemen. Every house in these islands 
which is large enough to contain a spare room 
has its Guests’ Chamber, always kept ready for 
occupation, When you travel my way, you 
come here as a matter of course; you stay here 
as long as you like; and, when you go away, I 
only do my duty as a good Shetlander in accom- 
panying you on the first stage of your journey to 
bid you godspeed. The customs of centuries 
past elsewhere are modern customs here. I beg 
of you to give my servant all the directions which 
are necessary to your comfort, just as freely as 
you could give them in your own house.” 

He turns aside to ring a hand-bell on the ta- 
ble as he speaks, and notices in the guide’s face 
plain signs that the man has taken offense at my 
disparaging allusion to him. 

“* Strangers can not be expected to understand 
our ways, Andrew,” says The Master of Books. 
**But you and I understand one another, and 
that is enough.” 

The guide’s rough face reddens with pleasure. 
If a crowned king on a throne had spoken con- 
descendingly to him, he could hardly have look- 

more proud of the honor conferred than he 
looks now. He makes a clumsy attempt to take 
the Master’s hand and kiss it. Mr. Dunross 
gently repels the attempt, and gives him a little 
pat on the head. The guide looks at me and 
my friend as if he had been honored with the 
highest distinction that an earthly being can re- 
ceive. The Master’s hand had touched him 
kindly! 

In a moment more the gardener-groom ap- 
pears at the door to answer the bell. 

‘*You will move the medicine chest into this 
room, Peter,” says Mr. Dunross. “And you 
will wait on this gentleman, who is confined to 
his bed by an accident, exactly as you would 
wait on me if I was ill. If we both happen to 
ring for you together, you will answer his bell be- 
fore you answer mine. The usual changes of 
linen are of course ready in the wardrobe there ? 
Very good. Go now and tell the cook to pre- 
= @ little dinner, and get a bottle of the old 

adeira out of the cellar. You will spread the 
table, for to-day at least, in this room. ‘These 
two gentlemen will be best pleased to dine to- 
gether. Return here in five minutes’ time in 
case you are wanted ; and show my guest, Peter, 
that I am right in believing you to be a good 
nurse as well as a good servant.” 

The silent and surly Peter brightens under the 
expression of the Master’s confidence in him, as 
the guide brightened under the influence of the 
Master's caressing touch. The two men leave 
the room together. 

We take advantage of the momentary silence 
that follows, to introduce ourselves by name to 
our host, and to inform him of the circumstances 
under which we happen to be visiting Shetland. 
He listens in his subdued courteous way; but 
he makes no inquiries about our relatives; he 
shows no interest in the arrival of the govern- 
ment yacht and the Commissioner for Northern 
Lights. All sympathy with the doings of the 
outer world, all curiosity about persons of social 
position and notoriety, are evidently at an end in 
Mr. Dunross. For twenty years the little round 
of his duties and his occupations has been enough 
for him. Life has lost its priceless value to this 
man; and when Death comes to him, he will re- 
ceive the king of terrors as he might receive the 
last of his guests, 

**Is there any thing else I can do,” he says, 
speaking more to himself than to us, ‘‘ before 
I go back to my books ?” 

Something else occurs to him, even as he puts 
the question. He addresses my companion, with 
his faint sad smile. ‘‘ This will be a dull life, I 
am afraid, Sir, for you. If you happen to be 





fond of angling, I can offer you some little amuse- 

ment in that way. The lake is well stocked 

with fish; and I have a boy employed in the 

garden who will be glad to attend on you in the 
t ” 


My friend happens to be fond of fishing, and 
gladly accepts the invitation. The Master says 
his parting words to me, before he goes back to 
his books, 

**You may safely trust my man Peter to wait 
on you, Mr. Germaine, while you are so unfortu- 
nate as to be confined to this room. He has 
the advantage (in cases of illness) of being a very 
silent, undemonstrative person. At the same 
time he is careful and considerate, in his own re- 
served way. As to what I may term the lighter 
duties at your bedside—such as reading to you, 
writing your letters for you while your right hand 
is disabled, regulating the temperature in the 
room, and so on—though I can not speak posi- 
tively, I think it likely that these little services 
may be rendered to you by another person whom 
I have not mentioned yet. We shall see what 
happens in a few hours’ time. In the mean 
while, Sir, I ask permission to leave you to your 
rest.” 
With those words he walks out of the room as 
quietly as he walked ini it, and leaves his two 
guests to meditate gratefully on Shetland hospi- 
tality. We both wonder what those last myste- 
rious words of our host mean; and we exchange 
more or less ingenious guesses on the subject of 
that nameless ‘‘ other person” who may possibly 
attend on me, until the arrival of dinner turns 
our thoughts into a new course. 

The dishes are few in number, but cooked to 
perfection, and admirably served. I am too wea- 
ry to eat much: a glass of the fine old Madeira 
revives me. We arrange our future plans while 
we are engaged over the meal. Our return to 
the yacht in Lerwick Harbor is expected on the 
next day at the latest. As things are, I can only 
leave my companion to go back to the vessel and 
relieve the minds of our friends of any needless 
alarm about me. On the day after, I engage to 
send on board a written report of the state of my 
health, by a messenger who can bring my port- 
manteau back with him. 

These arrangements decided on, my friend goes 
away (at my own request) to try his skill as an 
angler in the lake. Assisted by the silent Peter 
and the well-stocked medicine chest, I apply the 
necessary dressings to my wound, wrap myself in 
the comfortable morning-gown which is always 
kept ready in the Guests’ Chamber, and lie down 
again on the bed to try the restorative virtues of 
sleep. 

Before he leaves the room, silent Peter goes to 
the window and asks, in the fewest possible words, 
if he shall draw the curtains. In fewer words still 
—for I am feeling drowsy already—I answer No. 
I dislike shutting out the cheering light of day. 
To my morbid fancy, at that moment, it looks 
like resigning myself deliberately to the horrors 
of a long illness. The hand-bell is on my bed- 
side table, and I can always ring for Peter if the 
light keeps me from sleeping. On this under- 
standing, Peter mutely nods his head and goes 
out. 

For some minutes I lie in lazy contemplation 
of the companionable fire. Meanwhile the dress- 
ings on my wound and the embrocation on my 
sprained wrist steadily subdue the pains which I 
have felt so far. Little by little the bright fire 
seems to be fading. Little by little sleep steals 
on me, and all my troubles are forgotten. 

I wake after what seems to have been a long 
repose—I wake, feeling the bewilderment which 
we all experience on opening our eyes for the first 
time in a bed and a room that are new to us. 
Gradually collecting my thoughts, I find my per- 
plexity considerably increased by a triffing but 
curious circumstance. The curtains, which I had 
forbidden Peter to touch, are drawn—closely 
drawn, so as to plunge the whole room in ob- 
scurity ; and, more surprising still, a high screen, 
with folding sides, stands before the fire, and con- 
fines the light which it might otherwise give ex- 
clusively to the ceiling. I am literally enveloped 
in shadows. Has night come? 

In lazy wonder, I turn my head on the pillow 
and look on the other side of my bed. 

Dark as it is, I discover instantly that I am 
not alone, 

A shadowy figure stands by my bedside. The 
dim outline of the dress tells me that it is the fig- 
ure of a woman. Straining my eyes, I fancy I 
can discern a wavy black object covering her head 
and shoulders, which looks like a large veil. Her 
face is turned toward me, but no distinguishing 
feature in it is visible. She stands like a statue, 
with. her hands crossed in front of her, faintly re- 
lieved against the dark substance of her dress. 
This I can see—and this is all. 

There is a moment of silence. The shadowy 
being finds its voice, and speaks first. 

‘*T hope you feel better, Sir, after your rest ?” 

The voice is low, with a certain faint sweetness 
of tone which falls soothingly on my ear. The 
accent is unmistakably the accent of a refined 
and cultivated person. After making my ac- 
knowledgments to the unknown and half-seen 
lady, I venture to ask the inevitable question, 
‘*To whom have I the honor of speaking?” 

The lady answers, ‘‘I am Miss Dunross ; and 
I hope, if you have no objection to it, to help Pe- 
ter in nursing you.” 

This, then, is the ‘‘ other person” difnly alluded 
to by our host! I think directly of the heroic 
conduct of Miss Dunross among her poor and 
afflicted neighbors, and I do not forget the mel- 
ancholy result of her devotion to others, which 
has left her an incurable invalid. My anxiety to 
see this lady more plainly increases a hundred- 
fold. I beg her to add to my grateful sense of 
her kindness by telling me why the room is so 
dark. ‘‘Surely,” I say, ‘‘it can not be night al- 


ready ?” 
‘*You have not been asleep,” she answers, ‘‘ for 
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more than twohours. The mist has disappeared, 
and the sun is shining.” 

I take up the bell standing on the table at my 
side. 

«May I ring for Peter, Miss Dunross ?” 

“*To open the curtains, Mr. Germaine ?” 

** Yes—with your permission. I own I should 
like to see the sunlight.” 

“*T will send Peter to you immediately.” 

- The shadowy figure of my new nurse glides 
away. Ia another moment, unless I say some- 
thing to stop her, the woman whom I am so eager 
to see will have left the room. 

‘Pray don’t go,” I say. ‘‘I can not think 
of troubling you to take a trifling message for 
me. The servant will come in if I only ring the 
bell.” . 

She pauses—more shadowy than ever—half- 
way between the bed and the door, and answers, 
a little sadly, 

** Peter will not let in the daylight while I am 
in the room. He closed the curtains by my or- 
der.” 

The reply puzzlesme. Why should Peter keep 
the room dark while Miss Dunross is in it? Are 
her eyes weak? No: if her eyes were weak, 
they would be pro by ashade. Dark as it 
is, I can see that sh@ does not wear a shade. 
Why has the room been darkened—if not for 
me? I can not venture on asking the question ; 
I can only make my excuses in due form. 

“Invalids only think of themselves,” I say. 
**T supposed that you had kindly darkened the 
room on my account.” 

She glides back to my bedside before she speaks 
again. When she does answer, it is in these 
startling words: 

**You were mistaken, Mr. Germaine. Your 
room has been darkened—not on your account, 
but on mine.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





FRIPKINS—HIS WOES. 


OARDING, as it is called—that is, life in a 

boarding-house 1 up in brief, is vir- 
tually giving a stranger a power of attorney over 
your digestion, your hours of sleep and study, 
your tastes, notions about cleanliness, theories— 
whatever makes the individuality of your life and 
character. And if it is true that ‘“‘we dig our 
graves with our teeth,” then the man who boards 
has not even the poor privilege of shaping it him- 
self, but must court indigestion and its attendant 
horrors through the means most pleasing to his 
landlady. Neither must he who boards indulge 
his whims, preferences, or systems. If Fripkins 
comes down of a languid morning in a straw- 
berry and banana humor, he finds fish on the 
table, and no ice in the water. If he gets home 
ravenous, after a battle with sleet and wind, for 
roast beef, he is met by—cold ham. He retires 
on system at nine o'clock, but there are people 
in the house who sing duets till midnight. Or 
he has headache invariably if roused before 
seven; and Firkin, his lively neighbor in the 
hall bedroom, rises at 5 a.m., sharp, for an 
hour’s practice with Indian clubs. Or he hates 
tobacco, and his room is blue with the smoke 
from Firkin’s pipe. The landlady vows that she 
has stuffed a pound of raw cotton in the chinks 
of the communicating door, but still the room is 
blue with smoke. Or he hates babies, and is 
writing a pamphlet on an appropriation bill, 
and there is a baby in the adjoining square 
room whose system requires sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four of bouncing, chirping, rat- 
tling, shaking, trotting, singing, and dancing, 
mother and nurse relieving guard alternately, 
not to mention a nauseating amount of Mother 
Goose and A, B, C literature—all these sounds 
being as sharply and distinctly heard in Frip- 
kins’s room as though there were no separating 
partition at all. Or there are twenty-four board- 
ers in a small dining-room; and Fripkins, who 
is much like the old woman who lived in the 
shoe, is wedged at dinner between a fat man 
smelling frightfully of a pipe and a woman who 
rustles very much and wears patchouli. Or 
Fripkins loses appetite at sight of spots on the 
table-cloth, and can swear that he was never re- 
sponsible for the yellow stain by his plate; but 
the stringency of the landlady’s laws admits but 
once a week of a fresh cloth. On the question 
of towels there is no boarders’ Magna Charta, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of towels (clean). 
Besides, Fripkins is nervously sure that his sheets 
are never pulled fairly free from the mattress ; 
and for the mattress itself, has not the landlady 
boasted to her shuddering victim that it has re- 
mained in her possession fourteen years already ? 
Or -Fripkins reads the Journal of Health and 
similar works pertaining to hygiene, and observes 
the white deposits from the carpets on the ladies’ 
trained dresses, and the saturation of curtains, 
furniture, and halls with that strange bouquet 
known as the *‘ boarding-house smell,” while his 
shuddering imagination, spite of him, pries into 
inner and dreadful penetralia of closets, kitch- 
ens, refrigerators, and servants’ rooms unwash- 
ed, unaired, unsunned! Fripkins gets faint and 
savage. There is something monstrous to him 
in the notion of this reckless and hourly waste 
of life material—his life, Fripkins’s material— 
and not at all by way of adding to his own 
comfort or to his finances, but as an economy 
of his landlady, to whom, nevertheless, he pays 
a fair equivalent for the comforts of a home. 
Yet when mention is made of change he sighs, 
shrugs his shoulders, recalls the fox and the new 
swarm of flies, and—stays. 

And yet the bondage of Fripkins’s body and 
his more material necessities and tastes under an 
outside control is as nothing to that of his mind. 
He is at once, perhaps, proud and reserved, and 
there is a little bright-eyed old lady, to be found 
in all boarding-houses, who has a dreadfui habit 
of using him as a foot-ball, and throwing him to 
the rest of the company. As, 











** Ah, Mr. Fripkins! J heard you last night! 
Two o'clock, was it not? Oh, you men! you 
men!” 

And Fripkins may gasp betweer. a ferocious de- 
sire to crunch her in bits on the spot and the im- 
possibility of proving that it was at eleven o'clock, 
and not at two, that he waked the old lady from 
her first nap. But what is he to do about it? 

Or there is a Mrs. Fripkins, and, 

‘* My dear,” cries the smiling little old lady, 
“when shall we have a talk?—Oh, you may 
look, Mr. Fripkins, you naughty man, but I am 
going to tell her of your flirtations. I saw you 
yesterday driving out with that pretty girl— 

Which is so much fire on powder, as Mrs. 
Fripkins is constitutionally jealous, 

Or it is a sulky boarding-house, where people 
eat furiously and in silence, and every man push- 
es back his chair as if hurling defiance at his 
neighbor and all the world, and Fripkins can 
think of nothing but feeding-time at Central 
Park, and is conscious of the gloomiest ideas. 

Or, again, it is what is much worse—a happy- 
family boarding-house. ‘The moral atmosphere 
is that of the torrid zone, and under its stimu- 
lating influence friendships and intimacies grow 
with the rapidity of fungi, and bosom-friends 
are easily manufactured in the space of a week. 
A charming candor, an entire guilélessness and 
unreserve, pervade the whole agreeable circle. 
If a lady buys a gown, the dinner-table is ac- 
quainted with the fact, price, color, width, and 
generally swears to go and do likewise. What 
Mrs. Gargle does for her cough, what has hap- 
pened to Mrs. Swanscot’s Aunt Polly, and why 
Mrs. Metier gets her gloves of Jugla—to all this 
the dinner-table listens with rapt attention. None 
of the forms of a stiff and conventional society 
impose their galling yoke on this pleasing assem- 
blage. Mrs. Fetters pulls Mr. Jackson’s hair, 
and Mrs. Jackson playfully threatens Mrs. Fet- 
ters with her napkin, till matters are accommo- 
dated by a general invitation to a treat of oysters 
and ale in Mr. Jackson’s apartments. All the 
ladies love each other like sisters, and spend the 
day in each other's apartments, and every body 
is on hobnobbing terms with the affairs of every 
body else in the house, Fripkins alone remain- 
ing silent and contemptuous, and becoming, of 
course, the most unpopular man in the house, 
till one of those violent convulsions common in 
tropical climates occurs, and every body falls 
out, and tells what every body has said about 
every body else, and your moral standing ground 
is rent away from beneath your feet, and nobody 
can look any body squarely in the face. 

Or Fripkins falls among gypsies. There are 
no danger signals. There is no outward and 
visible sign of any peculiarities of moral struc- 
ture. The house is well furnished and impos- 
ing, the table well and handsomely served. And 
when Fripkins hears from Mrs. Fripkins that 
their landlady, who was jocose at breakfast, was 
in hysterics at half past ten, after a severe skir- 
mish with the butcher; red-eyed and pathetic at 
lunch, yet with an evident artistic relish of the 
situation ; in black despair at half past four, after 
the non-appearance of the grocer; a martyr to 
duty at dinner, but reviving at half past seven 
over a glass of ale; conducting a charivari of mu- 
sic and dancing in the parlor at nine, and madly 
joyous at eleven p.a.—I say when Fripkins hears 
all this he is stunned, and can think of nothing 
to say but ‘‘that if they like the house, the rest 
is none of their affair.” As if, deladed man, one 
should say that the air was no concern of his! 
as if the perplexities of such a landlady were 
not the gist of the story, and the house only the 
type in which it is set, and repeated from day to 
day, with every variety of circumstance, till .a 
man gets to eat his beef and drink his coffee 
apologetically and with a robbing-of-the-widow- 
and-orphan feeling strong upon him, and Mrs. 
Fripkins hesitates to ask for more potatoes lest 
there should be no more in the kitchen. It is 
in vain to declare that all shall be with Fripkins 
as though what is logically none of his business 
were practically none of his business. As well 
say of a shipwreck transpiring under your eyes 
that it was no concern of yours. Fripkins knows 
that the second-story back-room is in debt large- 
ly, and hates himself for knowing it, but knows 
it all the same, and eats his breakfast oppressed 
by a consciousness that the twisted note lying 
back of the second-story back-room’s plate is a 
bill, and that only yesterday the second-story 
back-room said to Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins, 
haven’t I always paid you honorably, like a gen- 
tleman should? and as soon as I am able I will 
pay up now.” ‘To which Mrs. Perkins respond- 
ed, ‘* And so you would, I know; but if you can’t 
do it, what am I to do?” and so on, and so on. 

And it is of no use for Fripkins to ask him- 
self impatiently what, in Heaven’s name, is all 
this to him? He knows the exact amount of the 
second-story’s bill, and of Mrs. Perkins’s dues to 
the butcher, and he wonders if the wife of the 
second-story back-room tears her hair in the pri- 
vacy of her own apartments, and how she can 
come down to the table smiling, and speaks of 
it, in spite of himself, to Mrs, Fripkins after din- 
ner. ‘They are nervous and shaken, both of 
them, and get quite haggard in prospect of so 
much heartache and of the immediate expulsion 
of people who a month ago were the favorites of 
the house. When the general hard dealing of 
the world is thus miniatured and brought close 
to them on an individual scale, the effect is 
positively appalling. They look, too, with con- 
cern at the unconcerned jollity and easy indiffer- 
ence of various gentlemen of the attic, in perfect 
trowsers, scarfs, and boots, who are very splen- 
did on the Avenue, but over whom impends a 
similar sword of Damocles. For it appears now 
that, excepting Fripkins, no one pays: by virtue 
of some inscrutable magnetism, the house attracts 
such a horde of penniless and plausible people, 
such Bohemian adventurers, as if it were a seine 
specially constructed for the catching of such 


loose fish, or a cave of Adullam for the refuge 
of every one out of pocket, and, the Fripkinses 
begin to fear, of character too. Dreadful sug- 
gestions occur to Fripkins, and send cold chills 
down his back: as to the brunette, who wears 
so much powder and pink silks at dinner; as to 
the dark sayings of the servants; as to whether 
the landlady smokes, and who sends for the bas- 
kets of bottled ale; as to whether there is any 
thing unimpeachable except the gentlemen's 
shirt fronts, and any thing sure on such debata- 
ble ground except that here is no place for per- 
sons of respectability. 

Or driven, by this uncomfortable experience, 
into the bosom of ‘‘a small private family, where 
only one other couple is received,” Fripkins con- 

himself on the quiet and seclusion of 
this haven, till Mrs. Fripkins passes an entire 
afternoon in tears, while the next-door lodger, a 
handsome young man of twenty-eight, berates 
his pretty young wife, whose sobs and moans are 
to be distinctly heard through the partition, as is, 
indeed, most of the conversation. Visions dance 
before Fripkins of a murder trial, and the name 
of Fripkins, as the witness, put to the torture by 
counsel for the defense. The landlord and his 
wife are in the hall; the servants are whispering 
on the stairs. ‘The whole house is in a feverish 
excitement, culminating when the landlord spir- 
its away the weeping wife, cloaked and veiled, 
by unusual routes and many turnings, as though 
they were all in the second volume of a novel. 

Much disheartened, Fripkins flies to the first 
convenient house, to find it in a state of mutiny. 
A sort of Vehmgericht, shorn of executive power, 
meets — morning to discuss the broiled roast 
beef called beefsteak, the- cinders called coals, 
the stale cream-cakes called dessert, the stale 
bread and hot-water lunches, and what they all 
mean to say and do about it. Every boarder 
sits at table with rebellion in his heart and im- 
pertinence in his eye (so contagious is it that the 
Fripkinses, though newly arrived, feel as much ag- 
grieved as any body), and the conversation is of 
a meaning and sarcastic nature, that keeps the 
landlady perpetually bristling, and Fripkins in 
an excited apprehension of some immediate out- 
break, till he discovers that it is quite unneces- 
sary, as the most ferocious boarders are those 
who have returned season after season, for rea- 
sons of interest or convenience known best to 
themselves. The atmosphere is too explosive, 
however, for the less hardy and seasoned Frip- 
kins, and once more he gathers together his Lares 
and Penates, but pauses on the threshold, sigh- 
ing—for where can rest be found ? 





CURE FOR CORNS. 


CCORDING to the Union Medicale, corns 
may be cured with greater certainty and 
rapidity than in any other way by simply apply- 
ing, morning and evening, a drop of perchloride 
of iron by means of a bit of straw. This treat- 
ment, continued for fifteen days, will, in most 
cases, effect a cure without involving any pain. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


{From our Own CorrEsPonpDeEnT. ] 


“The Don” in England.—The Boy and the Kaiser.— 
Professor Ruskin and his Account-Books.—Keats 
and Swinburne.—The End of a Romance.—Professor 

‘s Marriage.—“ Hearts are mps.” 
HE Duke of Madrid, which is the legitimate 
title of Don Carlos, has arrived in London. 

His last manifesto states that he gives up to su- 
perior numbers, and that “his flag will now re- 
main folded until the moment which God shall 
fix as the supreme hour of redemption ;” but the 
plain English (and American) of his having 
“thrown up the sponge” so suddenly is, it ap- 
pears, a pecuniary one. The immense sum of 
money left by the late Duke of Modena to Mrs. 
Don Carlos was bequeathed upon the express 
condition that it should not be hers till her hus- 
band was either King of Spain or in exile. The 
testator was by no means such a fool as people 
thought him during his lifetime, but was deter- 
mined that his wealth should not be wasted upon 
mutinous mountaineers. So now the Don has 
left them to their fate, and will henceforth pro- 
ceed to enjoy himself in private upon his wife’s 
money. 

The Emperor of Austria has just done a very 
pleasant thing. A Bohemian village boy, of 
eleven years old, being dissatisfied with the me- 
chanical trade to which he was apprenticed, ad- 
dressed the following letter (unknown to his 
friends) to his Imperial Majesty : 

“Mr. Emperor at Vien 
or teochen” ie father Py . wa ee typo _ 
money. Have the kind , Mr. Emp , to send me 
some money, that I may learn to be a priest or a teach- 
pS ys as you wish, I salute you, the Mrs. Emperor, 

the children.” 

This communication was forwarded by the Em- 
peror’s private secretary to his master in Hun- 
gary, and, touched by its simplicity, the Kaiser 
sent at once an official telegram to the burgo- 
master of the village to inquire into the boy’s 
circumstances; and finding them as described, 
has provided for his education. 

Fors Clavigera, the magazine published by Mr. 
Ruskin, and dedicated to the working classes 
(none of whom have probably even so much as 
seen it), is this month queerer than ever. It has 
pleased the great professor of art and egotism to 
give us in it an account of his private fortune, 
and how he spends it. The reason for this is 
that all office-bearers of “the Company of St. 
George,” of which he is Master, are. bound to 
wear “glass pockets”—to publish their banker’s 
account—that every one may know them to be 
solvent. The company itself, though founded for 
the regeneration of the human race, is not very 








prosperous, since during the five years of its ex- 








istence only £741 14s. 10d. have been, it seems, 
subscribed to it. The founder, however, who is, 
of course, Mr. Ruskin himself, gave £15,000 to it 
in a lump, and that was the beginning of his mis- 
fortunes. “At the time of its institution,” he 
says, “I possessed, roughly, £70,000 in money or 
land, and £30,000 in pictures and books.” The 
latter sum he does not deal with, because he 
means to bequeath the collection in question to 
the country; but of the former, £15,000 went to 
the institution, and £15,000 in helping a relative 
to set up in business; the remaining £40,000 
has also been reduced, “ through my living much 
beyond my income, to certainly not more than 
£30,000.” From his accounts, published in de- 
tail up to the 20th of January, it seems he has al- 
ready disbursed this year about £500; so it real- 
ly appears that a little domestic economy is ad- 
visable, even if political economy may be all the 
bad things he says of it. So open is the profess- 
or that, quite unconscious of the ridicule the con- 
fession excites, he naively tells that his “battle 
with the booksellers” has not been hitherto suc- 
cessful, and that in consequence of it he has only 
cleared £50 by his writings during the whole of 
last year. The fact is, the attempt to “teach 
Jack his own trade” is seldom any thing but a 
failure in any line of business, while to give an 
idea of the conveniences that the professor would 
offer to the reading public in place of the present 
system of book sales, I may mention that his 
Fors Clavigera itself is not to be procured in 
London, but only by writing to the address of 
somebody living in an obscure village in Kent. 
It is very bad to have a bird in your bonnet, 
which causes the slaughter of innocent rebins 
and finches, but it is worse—for one’s self at 
least—to have a bee there. The man is certainly 
cracked. 

I am glad to see that the Americans and En- 
glish in Rome have taken so much interest in the 
late tribute paid to the grave of Keats, to whose 
memory also, thanks to Dean Stanley, a monu- 
ment is to be placed in Westminster Abbey; but 
I could not forbear a smile to read the other day 
in a newspaper of immense circulation, which was 
so good as to patronize the poet’s genius, that 
“if his powers had matured, it is possible they 
might have equaled those of Mr. Swinburne.” 
Such a compliment paid to the author of the 
“Ode to the Nightingale”’—the finest ode, save 
one, perhaps, in the English language—is really 
charming, and shows to what lengths our cliques 
and critics are prepared to go in fulsomeness. If 
I might say so without offense to Mr. Swinburne 
(whose genius I readily allow), the comparison 
most apt under the circumstances would have 
been, “ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

Romance has received a severe blow of late in 
the Divorce Court. You doubtless remember the 
interesting work called Tent Life in Norway, in 
which, among other particulars, the public was 
entertained a year or two ago with the account of 
the author’s courtship of Esmeralda, the gypsy 
girl. He took her, in company with her brothers, 
twice on that northern tour, gave her such educa- 
tion as was possible, and eventually married her. 
And now, alas, she has run away with a Cam- 
bridge under-graduate aged twenty-two (who talks 
Romany—the gypsy tongue—which the poor hus- 
band never could compass), and all that bright 
little love story is broken up like a bubble. I am 
sincerely sorry, for it will be another nail in the 
coffin of romance. “Did I not tell you so?” and 
“How could it be otherwise ?” will be on every 
worldly-wise lip, and perhaps even (so cruel are 
some folks !), “Served him right.” 

A marriage of quite another sort, but also un- 
usual in its way, for it is rare for science to link 
itself with aristocracy, has just taken place be- 
tween Professor Tyndall and the eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton. They were 
married in Westminster Abbey by Dean Stanley, 
and, “as a mark of friendship for the professor,” 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

The celebrated auction rooms of Christie & 
Manson exhibited a sad sight the other day, name- 
ly, the forced sale of Millais’s famous “ Hearts are 
Trumps,” the portraits of the three Misses Arm- 
strong (playing dummy whist in a conservatory), 
which was “the rage” in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy a few years back. The sum of 
2000 guineas was paid for it by the young ladies’ 
father, and now Mr. Armstrong has been ruined— 
thanks to the brothers Collie—and all his proper- 
ty has come to the hammer. The picture even 
thus deprived of the attraction of association was 
run up to £1365, at which price it was bought by 
the betrothed of one of the sisters, who, I am 
glad to say, remains faithful to her in her fallen 
fortunes. 

I suppose no story of a spelling bee can be 
new to you, and if the following is stale, forgive 
me: 

Examiner. “ How do you spell Anead, in con- 
nection with bread ?” 

Spretiine Beerst ( promptly). “ K-n-e-a-d.” 

Examriyer. “No, Sir. If you need bread, you 
spell it n-e-e-d.” 

Sothern and Toole, the actors, sometimes find 
themselves engaged in the same provincial tewn 
together, when they play little tricks. Among 
them, this one: 

Sothern, in his fine fashionable way, lounges 
into a tailor’s shop and orders twenty-five pairs 
of trowsers and half a dozen coats, to be sent to 
his hotel. The astounded and delighted tailor at 
once sets these articles in hand. In an hour or 
so Toole calls, looking any thing dué fashionable, 
with a white hat and a bludgeon. 

“Beg pardon, but have you seen any thing of 
a stylish gent, who gave his address, George 
Hotel ?” 

“Yes,” the tailor says; “such a person has 
just ordered some clothes.” 

“T dare say,” says Toole—“a market basket 
of them. It’s all rubbish. He’s a lunatic, and 
I’m his keeper. Good-morning.” 

R. Kemsxz, of London. 
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Crépe Lisse Fichu. 

Tue trimming for this pleated crépe lisse fichu consists of lace 
insertion an inch wide, a side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle three 
inches wide, and bows of black velvet. A pleating of crépe lisse 
finished with a roll of black velvet is sewed to the wrong side of 


the fichu in front. 


Coiffure, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this coiffure divide the front from the back hair on the 
crown, and part the back hair crosswise. The upper and lower 
parts of the back hair are then arranged in twists, for which the 
hair is parted into two strands and wound in a rope. Part the 
front hair on both sides, comb back first the side hair and then 
the crimped front hair over crépes, and' fasten it with hair-pins. 


and silk fringe. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
Fig. 8.—Dress ror Git rrom 5 To 7 Years op. The dress 
is made of black velvet, and is finished with a sash of gros 


grain. i 
Fig. 4.—Gros Gram anp Damask Dress. The skirt of brown 
gros grain is trimmed in front with a deep box-pleated flounce, 
and in the back with one side-pleated ruffle and several gathered 
ruffles of the material. The over-skirt and waist are of fawn- 
colored damask, and the sleeves are of gros grain. The trim- 
ming consists of fringe, revers of damask, and bows of gros grain. 
Crépe lisse fraise and lien cuffs. 

ig. 5.—Gray Sercr Dress, trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle 

of the material, fringe, and dark gray worsted braid. Swiss mus- 


lin fraise and embroidered under-sleeves. 
ig. 6.—Bivr Sux Dress, consisting of a skirt, over-skirt, and 


F 
waist, and trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of Swiss muslin, lace, 
and bows of the dress material. 


Arrange the lower twist in a hanging loop, and the upper one in 
a diadem on the crown. The ends of the front and side hair are 


arranged in puffs, as shown by Fig. 1. 
iy » 


\\ ’ MM, 





NS \\\ 
Critre Lisse Ficuv. SOA 


Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Toilettes, Figs. 1-6. 
Fig. 1.—Portix Dress. The skirt of this granite poplin dress 
is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the material. The trimming 
for the over-skirt and waist consists of silk fringe, folds and bows 
of gray gros grain, and metal buckles. Belt and chatelaine bag 
of gros grain, and pleated crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves. 
Fig. 2.—Gray pe Bice Dress. This dress consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and waist, and is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce 





Fig. 2.—Comrure.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Gray pr Bir Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grat rrom 5 10 7 Fig. 4: —Gros Grain anp Damask Fig. '.—Gray Srrce Fig. 6—Biur Sux 
YEARS OLD. Dress. Dress. Dress. 


Fig. 1.—Portix 
Dress. Dress. ; 
Fies, 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING TOILETTES. 
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RETRIEVER AND WOODCOCK. 


HE accompanying illustration gives a fine rep- 
resentation of a handsome English retriever 
with a woodcock in his mouth, which he has 
brought back from the brush where it had fallen 
wounded by his master’s fire. The name is ap- 
plied to several breeds of dogs, which are taught 
to retrieve or recover game that has fallen be- 


yond the reach of the sportsman. The largest 
and handsomest is a cross between the New- 
foundland dog and the setter, like that in our 
picture. This fine dog stands nearly two feet 
high, with sturdy and powerful frame, rather long 
black curly hair, and a keen scent. These dogs 
are difficult to train, and are highly prized. The 
smaller retrievers are a cross between the water- 


spaniel or beagle and the terrier, smooth English 
or rough Scotch, and are less boisterous and more 
affectionate than the larger breed. 

The woodcock, which is the choicest of all game 
birds and the delight of epicures, is common to 
both Europe and America, the European birds 
being somewhat larger than our own, and differ- 
ing in the color and size of their wing feathers. 
These birds are continually migrating from place 
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reach the South before others are on their return 
journey northward; and so carefully have their 


movements been observed, that it is found that | 
their arrival in one country coincides with their | 


departure from another. The male and female 
birds are almost exactly alike in plumage. 


Mississippi. 


y 


RETRIEVER AND WOODCOCK. 


to place, and only remain stationary long enough 
to hatch and rear their broods. In the Northern 
States the woodcock season attains its height at 


| the Fourth of July, and lasts only until Septem- 


ber. They are exceedingly shy birds, rarely flying 
in the daytime, while in the night they are full of 
life and activity. They are so continually on the 
wing that the birds of the extreme North scarcely 


LAPLAND LIFE. 


HE Laps are divided into three distinct class- 
es, viz., the Fjell Laps, the Forest Laps, and 
the Fisher Laps, following a somewhat different 
manner of life, but agreeing in the use of the Lap 
dress and language and in their distaste for steady 
agricultural work, The Fisher Laps are not nu- 


| erty, and are sometimes 
They | 
are found in large numbers through the Atlantic | 
slope and in the lower part of the valley of the | 
| they live in rough huts. 


. 


merous in Swedish Lapland, but in Norway many 
of them are to be found earning a precarious 
livelihood on the shores of the northern fjords, 
Besides their boats and nets, they have little prop- 
reduced to great extrem- 
ity. Some of them possess a few goats, but-more 
generally they depend almost entirely on the prdd- 
uce of their fishing in the lakes on whose shores 
The Forest Laps come 


next in order of importance. Their wealth con- 
sists principally in herds of reindeer, with which 
in summer they wander through the forests. Each 
family has the right of pasturage over a large 
tract of forest land, for which a small tax is paid 
to the government. Within the limits of this 
tract the Forest Lap moves with his reindeer from 
one rude hut to another in search of the grass 
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and moss upon which the reindeer feed. In sum- 
mer, grass and leaves form the food of the rein- 
deer, and in the winter, reindeer moss, a white 
lichen which grows on the ground in the forests. 
To reach this moss the reindeer scrape away the 
snow with their fore-feet. When the snow is deep, 
the younger reindeer find it difficult to scrape away 
the snow, and are obliged to content themselves 
with the moss which has been left untouched by 
the larger animals in the holes they have scraped. 
Now and again a particularly trying winter comes, 
in which, from the snow having partially melted 
and then frozen, or from ice having formed on 
the ground, it is impossible for the reindeer to 
break through to the moss. This is one of the 
greatest calamities which can befall the Laps, who 
sometimes in such winters lose half their herds. 
The deer become wild, and can not be restrained 
from wandering great distances in search of food. 
Many of them die of hunger, while others relapse 
into a state of nature, and the survivors of the 
herd are injured by their long-continued priva- 
tions. The only resource of the Laps to mitigate 
this disaster is to cut down any trees which may 
be covered with moss, so that the reindeer may 
get at it; and it is with this object that the trees 
which the traveler finds cut down in remote parts 
of the forest, and left to rot, have been felled. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. C.—Use plain blue silk to complete your 
striped blue suit. Make your daughter's percale dress- 
es with basques or pleated waists and long round over- 
skirts shirred on the sides like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. IX. 

Five Years’ Sunscorteer.—Get damask silk or dam- 
ask wool of delicate cream-color for an over dress with 
your pretty beige brown silk skirt. A basque and apron 
front of pearl-colored silk, with black flounces faced 
with pearl-color, will look well with your black silk 
train. 

Mrs. L. A. 8.—The princesse polonaise is suitable for 
a tall girl of fifteen. 

Mars. L. M. C.—We can not send directions for mak- 
ing your dresses by mail. 

A Poor Gret.—Plain black square-meshed grenadine 
is probably the best selection for your own and your 
sister's summer dress. Make with plain cuirase basque, 
deep over-skirt, and trim with straight knife-pleated 
ruffies alternated with bias box-pleated ruffies. The 
low Catogan loop is now in fashion for the hair. 
There will probably be little change this season in the 
manner of wearing the hair. 

P.—Turn your over-skirt around, and let it be 
open behind, with apron front. Use the new material 
for a long basque. . Make a Continental basque and 
apron over-ekirt to your girl's piqué dreas. 

A. J. M.—Bound volumes of the Bazar from the be- 
ginning will be sent you by the publishers on receipt 
of $7 per volume. Back numbers are furnished, un- 
bound, at 10 cents each. 

Awnx1ovs.—We have not space to repeat recipes for 
the benefit of those who have lost the paper contain- 
ing them. You can obtain back numbers at 10 cents 
each. In ordering, be careful to state the number of 
the paper that contained the recipe, as we do not know 
it from your description. 

Canapensis.—We can not advertise or take bids in 
this column for relics or any thing else. 

Mas, J. L. K.—Exercise and abstinence from sac- 
charine and farinaceous food will reduce flesh, but you 
will find it difficult to keep a healthy girl, constitution- 
ally inclined to be stout, within a certain weight, nor 
ought yon to attempt it. We can fix no ideal standard 
of ponderosity. 

Mas. 8.—Get plaid, checked, or else damask-figured 
grenadine, and ne with black silk. Make a basque 
and apron over-skirt, and trim with lace and pleatings. 
Cashmere sacques will be suitable spring wraps for 
young girls. 

Manou.—Gray silk will tone down your apple green. 
Use solid dark blue silk for sleeves, vest, and ruffles, 
with a basque and over-skirt of your blue striped silk. 

Mrs. G. W. H.—Get Henrietta cloth for a nice dress 
for mourning. Make it with a plain basque and deep 
round over-skirt. Cover the entire basque with crape, 
if you like, or else have a crape vest and crape sleeves. 
Any of the basque patterns in the Supplement num- 
bers will answer. Crape ties should be cut bias, and 
are best fixed in permanent folds around the neck, 
with a long-looped bow in front. 

Mrs. W. C.—White piqué and muslin dresses are 
worn all the year by girls of one or tavo years of age. 
The piqués are made in the princesse shape and the 
muelins are yoke slips. The Bazar has cut paper pat- 
terns of little giris’ wardrobes. 

H. J. M.—A sacque of loose easy shape, and quite 
long, made of brown or blue ladies’ cloth, is the spring 
wrap for boys of two years. 

Know-Noratxe.—Get écru cashmere at $1 50 a yard 
for sleeveless basque and over-skirt, with sleeves and 
lower skirt of your brown silk. 

Wanpertne W.—Your black watered sash will do 
very nicely. 

Sivnza.—Get checked black grenadine, and use your 
black lustrous silk for a foundation. You must re- 
move all the puffs and flounces now on the silk. Have 
merely a plain well-shaped silk skirt, trimmed with 
one or two grenadine flounces. Then make a deep 
round or else a Boiteuse over-skirt of the grenadine. 
The waist should be a blouse basque of the grenadine 
laid plainly over the silk without other lining. The 
sample you send is too thin and light for a traveling 
dress from the Pacific here, and to wear sight-seeing. 
Get serviceable de bége instead, as it suits this climate 
allsummer. The Metropolitan Museum and the Acad- 
emy of Design contain pi that will interest you. 

Exrzanon.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn, nor can we answer questions about dress by mail. 

A Constant Reaper.—You should have the basque 
of cashmere instead of silk, and have silk sleeves with 
cashmere cuffs. Make a square-back over-skirt or else 
a deep round one, The shirred ruffies are good trint 
ming still. Edge your flounce where it is worn with 
a narrow knife pleating either of silk or of cashmere. 

H. BE. P.—Make a blouse basque and deep round 
over-skirt, trimmed with lace and box-pleatings, for 
your daughter’s black silk costume. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your yak lace and velvet over 
dress will look well again brightened with knots and 
bows of cream-colored or of cardinal silk. 

Jane B.—Wrappers are seldom seen at hotel break- 
fast tables. Simple black or dark wool suits are worn 
instead. 

M. E. L.—Use bias bands of crape for trimming a 
widow's cloak. Crape flounces are very seldom worn 
now. 








BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. A 
WONDERFUL CURE. 

Roonesrer, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874, 
R. V. Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I had suffered from Catarrh in an 
aggravated form for about twelve years and for 
several years from Bronchial trouble. ‘Tried 
many doctors and things with no lasting benefit. 
In May, ’*2, becoming nearly worn out with ex- 
cessive editorial labors on a paper in New York 
City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a severe 
form, suffering almost a total loss of voice. I 
returned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated 
with hemorrhage from the Lungs, having four 
severe bleeding spells within two weeks, and 
Jirst three inside of nine days. In the September 
following I improved sufficiently to be able to be 
about, though in a very feeble state. My Bron- 
chial trouble remained and the Catarrh was ten- 
fold worse than before. Every effort for relief 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground 
daily. I continued in this feeble state, raising 
blood almost daily until about the first of March, 
’73, when I became so bad as to be entirely con- 
fined to the house. A friend suggested your 
remedies. But I was extremely skeptical that 
they would do me good, as I had lost all heart in 
remedies, and began to look upon medicine and 
doctors with disgust. However, I obtained one 
of your circulars, and read it carefully, from 
which I came to the conclusion that you under- 
stood your business, at least. I finally 
a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and com- 
menced their vigorous use according to direc- 
tions. To my surprise, I soon began to im- 
prove. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short 
time, brought out a severe eruption, which con- 
tinued for several weeks. I felt much better, my 
appetite improved, and I gained in strength and 
flesh. In three months every véstige of the 
Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis had nearly 
disappeaied, had no Cough whatever, and I had 
entirely ceased to raise blood ; and, contrary to 
the expectation of some of my friends, the cure 
has remained permanent. 9 Bowe had no more 
Hemorrhages from the coe and am entirely 
free from Catarrh, from which I had suffered so 
much and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe 
for the blessing I have received at your hands 
knows no bounds. I am thoroughly satisfied 
from my experience that your medicines will 
master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many, and 
shall ever speak in their praise. Gratefully 
yours. Wu. H. Spencer. 

P. O. Box S07, Rochester, N. Y. (Com. 





Aw Extenpep Poprvutarity.—Each year 
finds ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” in new lo- 
calities in various parts of the world. For re- 
lieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the 
Troches have been proved reliable.—[{ Com. } 





Burnerr’s Fravortse Exrgaors. 
of these extracts — 


They are warran 
fal ng, and cclds which enter into the com- 
— of many ef the factitious fruit flavors now in 
the market.—(Com.) 
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Corpvme Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pa atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by ot are ae > “camel ; or 
will be sent by mail on bg of 25 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Consume seen, Week Lun Throat 

d General Debility, Mental and 

——— oy on, one of Strength, ,Flesh,and Appe- 
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cared by gy ER 

boyy AND soD. 
Prices $1 and r bottle. “Prepared 

jo my by “WINCHESTER, co., C Ly = — 
36 John St., New Work. Sold ad by Drug 

ONES’S ADJUSTER shows Pictures of —— and 

sets Tucker to match, instantly. Mailed free for 50 

cents. a machine. Addreas E. M. JONES, 

Box 82, Brockville, Ontario, Canada. Agents wanted. 
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"SHOPPING 


oe ny executed with prom taste, 
H *Taactntns = Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M J. Huntixepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


BEST quality of sewing machine 
For all standard mach’ = eg 
Cents per doz., postpaid. P. 

List to dealers. 


BURT & PATTEN, 162 William St., New York. 














EAUTIFUL Brown or Braox, 
BOSW: 


previous 
wash. ELL & WARNER'S “Conontric For 
Tar Hare.” All draggists. Depot No. 9 Dey 8t, N.Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 927 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 











REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR DS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

e ote: most modern styles of COIFFURES 


*aNVISIBLE FRONTS in great varie 
stylish, and improving the looks of all 
lad es natantly. Introduced first into this 
country by L. SHAW, 54 W esr 14tu St.(near 
Macy's), - 364 Bowxry, corner 4th St. 
W’S newly invented STEMLESS 
GRECIAN BRAID can be arranged in any 
~~ without difficulty, from $5 upward. 
AIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS 
aan up, 25c. and Bic. per ounce, or by L. 
SHAW } newly invented method, roots all 
one way, equal to hair cut from the head. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


CREME BLANCHE, __ 


or the magic beautifier, imparts a ts a brilliant 
harmon, #1 De - any warranted to 
harm 
wy te ‘AURORA to bleach hair 

ats any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 8 ounce bottle, 
$1 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful prepara- 
tion, DERMATINE, to remove all wrinkles 








from the face, $2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW, Pw WEST 14TH ST., 
SOLE AGENT, 


near Macy's, and 
864 BOWERY, corner 4th St. Goods sent 
to all parts of the a when prepaid, 
free of all c' e ; or, C. 0. D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 


DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. 

roved by all a. AGEN 
Wa NEED Price by mail, in Lon- 
— cord, $2; Satteen, #1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 
WARNER BROS., 768 Broadway, N.Y. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
miture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N.Y. 


MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 
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Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
he a eateata as well as 
PAPER } bythe GER GRAVEL 

udsc Son Seseet! Now New York. 


BY 


S. S. COX. 


Why We Laugh. By Samuet S. Cox, Author 
of ‘* Buckeye Abroad,” ‘‘ Eight Years in 
Congress,” ‘‘ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Contains the largest, best, and most amusing col- 
lection of American ‘‘ quips and jests,” wit and humor, 
racy anecdotes, and ready retorts yet put together.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

It is by far the best work that has yet been written 
on the subject of American humor. Mr. Cox has a 
keen appreciation of humor, his style is spirited and 
entertaining, and in his selection of examples of our 
national wit he has been very happy. His book can 
not fail to secure a large circle of readers, and to be- 
come of permanent interest.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 

A book upon humor, by one of the most genial, 

humorous, and versatile of living men. — Brooklyn 
Argus. 
A chapter of this is a better remedy for indigestion 
than a bushel of invisible pills ; and the book itself is 
an admirable prophylactic for most of the maladies of 
man.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

It is a book to read, to laugh over,and to enjoy.— 
Albany Journal, N.Y. 

The author is a living embodiment of good humor, 
and so, when he writes about the funny things we see, 
the reader may be certain that the laughter is not sar- 
donic, nor that he is looking at a literary mountebank. 
The work before us deals in humor under every phase, 
but most especially with that of this country, and an- 
ecdote upon anecdote is poured out in one continuous 
flow.—Brooklyn Union. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Harper & Brornens will send the above work by 
‘mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

FR GIFT of a Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 








For Comfort, Klegance, and Durability 





AR AT Oe 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 









1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Grt.xs’ 


Ioprpr or Ammonta. It performs wonders. I unhes- 

itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 

should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Carter Quarterman, 





BY 
W. M. BAKER. 
Carter Quarterman. A Novel. By Wiii1am 


M. Baker, Author of ‘‘ Inside,” ‘‘ The New 
Timothy,” ‘*‘ Mose Evans,” ‘* A Good Year,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Another of those novels of Southern life in which 
this author has drawn a series of strong and realistic 
pictures of the peculiar character of that section. * * * 
Mr. Baker writes out of his personal experience, 
and gives the subject a style of treatment in which 
the tone of his own mind is unmistakable. His books 
are well worth reading, not only for the originality 
of their manner, and the fi of e 
that pervades them, but for a positive power in put- 
ting before the reader scenes and characters which, 
when exhibited at its best, is equaled by very few 
among writers of fiction.—Sat. Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A very entertaining story both in matter and the 
telling of it.—Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Baker adds fresh laurels to those he has already 
won, in this very interesting story.*** The tale is 
exciting and absorbing in unusual degree. It depicts 
Southern character in various phases, with faithfal- 
ness and vividness, and gives the curious experiences 
of a preacher, both when settled and on circuit, in 
the old times of slavery.—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

A powerful novel, beautiful in style, pure in tone, 
and healthy and interesting from cover to cover. The 
illustrations and embellishments are in the etching 
style, and full of grace, beauty and suggestiveness. 
The book ought to be even more popular than the 
others that Mr. Baker has written.—Boston Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


oa Harper & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


LADIES, 
One Trial will Convince 


that Lzamon’s Antiive Dyes are the perfection of do- 
mestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can be 
readily used by even a child. Any thing can be col- 
ored, and =! color a obtained. Any woolen or 
silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, as well 
as Feath Ivory, Bone, Shells, Seaweed, Fish-scales, 
Basket-work, Hair, or Rice—thue adapting them to all 
sorts of fancy uses, Try them once and be convinced. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


COOK BOOK. 


The best recipes from Godey’s Lady’s Book, bound 
and ee nt = receipt of 10 cents. 
PHILIP ROLLHAUS, Jr., 248 Water St., N. Y. City, 
Manufacturer of ine "calebrated Fire - Place Heater, 
the Knickerbocker Ranges and Furnaces. 


| BemRs ADORNED. 
| Hast LY LEARNED. 
* 200 Decalcomanie and List 
sent for cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 

ADIES? Materials for Fanc 
Dolls, 7.~ Easels, Frames, 

for 64- 
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CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN ste 


SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK 


OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


NOVELTIES 


IN SUITINGS, TROUSERINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, &c., &c. 


-Which for Extent, Style, and Variety are unequaled by 
any other house, and at the LOWEST PRICE 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 





French and English Dress Goods, 


SPRING STOCK NOW OPEN. 


GAUZELINE CASHMERE, STRIPED AND DA- 
MASSE CAMEL’S-HAIR CASHMERE AND VIE- 
GOGNES, WITH PLAIN COLORS TO MATCH. 
CASHMERE AND CASHMERE DEBEIGE. 


Paris Novelties in Grenadines, 


ALL SILK AND SILK AND WOOL, 
IN DAMASSE, STRIPES, CHECKS, AND PLAIN 
CLOTH SHADES, Suitable for STREET COSTUMES. 
PARIS PRIVYTED ORGANDIES and JACONETS, 
ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, A NEW ARTICLE, PLAIN, 
STRIPED, AND PLA ID. 


CRETONNES AND FOULARD CAMBRICS, in 
great variety, with PLAID BORDERS. 

FRENCH BATISTES, STRIPED and CHECKED 
ENGLISH CALICOES, for Combination, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


Gent's Furnishing Department, 


NOW OPEN, 
THE LATEST STYLES IN SPRING NECKWEAR. 


A. C, & CO.’S IMPROVED — SHIRTS, 
OLLARS AND CUFFS. 
N Styles RE ADY-MADE AND TO ORDER with 
DISPATCH, and Warranted to Fit. Also a Full Line of 


LADIES’ SHOULDERETTES AND TIES, 
CHOICE FABRICS AND COLORINGS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Corner r 19th Street. 
oU R 


SPECIALTY: 


LADIES’ READY-MADE 
COSTUMES & UNDERWEAR. 


WE ARE DAILY INTRODUCING 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS in 


Carriage, Dinner, & Street Dresses, 
All Stylishly Trimmed and Elegant in Conception. 


Black Silk Costumes, of fine Lyons Silk, stylishly and 
elaborately trimmed, $59, $68, $75, $88, t 0 $1 
Very gy Soom Silk Costumes, in elegant designs, 


and $88, 
Beautiful Striped’ al Check Silk Siena, elaborate- 
y trimmed, $89. $55, to 
Cashmere and Devs e Suits, Silk trimmed, all of our 
own original designs, $25, $29, $33, 
Large variety of Worsted Suits, $10 to $is. 
Every style of Lawn, Calico, and Cambric Wrappers. 














Any of the above styles made ‘to order at same 
prices. Directions for self-measurement forwarded on 
application. 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ Underwear and com- 
plete Wardrobes, ready made or to order, at shortest 
notice, at lowest prices. 


RICHARD ® MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTIES in RICH FRINGES, 


TABLIERS and BUTTONS, 
HAMBURGS, BANDS, 
CREAM SCARFS, NETS, &c., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ow 2° eae. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
ot his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever ete 7 in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up| stairs. 














Me TILLMANN CO., of Paris, , Importers of fine 
poet successors to Mme. A. M LOHEL, 423 6th 
Ave. near 26th St. Spring Modes of Virot, Tuvee & Virot, 











INQUIRE FOR 


WA.DROWN & E65 
UMBREDMAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 











BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Robinson Crusoe's Money. 


BY 
DAVID A. WELLS. 





Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davip A. Wetts. With 
Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


In treating the intricate questions of finance and 
currency to which this work is devoted, the author 
has made use of an ingenious parable, instead of an 
abstract course of reasoning for the purpose of popu- 
lar illustration. The experience of Robinson Crusve 
on his desolate Island is made the vehicle for exhib- 
iting the true principles of commercial exchange, the 
uses of money, and the value of the precious metals 
as the basis of currency. * * * The application of the 
allegory to the financial questions now before the 
public is carried out by the author in great variety of 
detail, presenting the subject in a light which will not 
only make it intelligible but attractive to readers of 
common discernment. His book is issued at an op- 
portune moment. Its lively illustrations will com- 
mand attention from many who refuse to listen to 
rigid argument. The results of much thought and re- 
search are presented in a popular form, and they can 
not fail to produce a popular effect. It was said by 
Lord Brougham, in reference to Harriet Martinean’s 
“Stories of Political Economy,” that “a little deaf 
girl down at Norwich had thrown more light on the 
subject than all the university professors,” and in 
like manner many wil! find more instruction in this 
spicy treatise than in all the spseches of Congress- 
men and stump-vrators in the country.—¥. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Wells is practical, rational, and pointedly amus- 
ing, treating a heavy subject in a lively and attractive 
manner. He impales inflation and “the rag-baby” 
upon the sharp point of a keen pen, and estimates 
greenbacks at their proper (want of) value. Nothing 
can be clearer than his statements and his deductions 
therefrom.—Philadelphia Preas. 

We think the book as clear and sound as it is at- 
tractive, and we wish every man, woman, and child 
in the United States would read the story of “‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Money.—Brooklyn Union, 

Very clever ** * A lively popular satire.—V. Y. 
World. 

No more convincing argument in favor of hard 
money has been made since the war, and it is besides 
of a kind calculated to affect public opinion in a con- 
siderable degree. The style is exceedingly racy, and 
develops the fact that Mr. Wells, despite his eminent 
practicality, is one of the best exponents of American 
humor who puts pen to paper on matters of public 
importance.—Boston Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@” Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





BEAUTIFUL r 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill N urseries, West Chester, Pa. 





\ OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W 
Crarx, D.D. A complete and very stirring “description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





t2” Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


WY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 2 
i 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 

50 cents ee. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Desorating g Co., 865 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ISEASES OF * WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
pr of stamp. N. E, WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


Oa Song PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 





Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
pe designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


Orem: HABIT. and how I was cured. Free 
for stamp. Dr. P. B. BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the yreatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, acrose the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
ander the arms. 

‘rhe following Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............-- No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night —— a Ni: wht Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...........2..ssecees ™ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
a BRE, | rr ie 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
jomra hens Le ay Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- - 
eS. | Re re ee ae 7 
HIGHLAND. SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—_— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 





ae AND it from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
ED MET onnnncicessbnaventbenthdudests “ 30 

bei ni PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

Gbaddeccnscaccccegenscntcechébediabaes * 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for ou from 8 to 15 years old)............ ieee 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT — Basque 

and English FE RE ee. “ 93 

LADY'S GABRIELLE W RAP _; Sees “ 35 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. ............-.-.. “ 41 

Tol. VITT. 

DOUBLE - POINTED mas LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. “,.4 

| FUR-LINED CLOAL, ‘wiih Long Walk- a 
i vianhds cnakandins deus esenescoseveve 

FUR LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
MONEE MEER, « . cdaccdeccccsveseseseccecses %.¢ 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 6 to 15 
WORED Gs ccdeusccanscssscactcecocbeusiasece = s 


old 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 2 
HENRI TROIS SACQU ra with Bonffant Over- : 






skirt and Walking Skirt.................... 17 

MAN — with Shigred. ‘Tabiier and Walking ' 
es vilwdeRRitbe ansds nodg 6ohcceceetcgese 1 

SHIRRED aoe 

and Walkin .. “ 15 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months kT eee >: 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walkin Skirt... “ 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 

Ss PrN SIs we cnccecutegiaces.ssee e + & 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 

Back and my A sam Triple Apron, and 

og EN Es oWeccvceseseedcesnsies * 26 
LOOSE BASQU Skirt Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, an yy re * 33 
L § XV. JACK ‘I, Apron Over-skirt, and 

boi he SR RR eae “ 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 

agg Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking te 

Be cer ccccccccccccccsecceccce- coccccssccce 4) 

CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

Pe), eee * 48 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double aa with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. ** 43 


LONG © LOAK, Apron. with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt........0s..-0-000-. * 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 


with Byron en tomeg Revers Over-skirt, and 





fing BRIE... .sccce cccccccesocceseses i @ 
PRID CESSE NEE nn. coi cance capanan4esbsbs oc “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for ae on . = 9 years old)........ “* 50 
MARGUERITE BBR, 4 odes cgsinssconce “ 52 
a TX, 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, og e Chemise, 
= Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 ; 
CSc ccghstcdeenede cuhsesedeccedecs oc Ag 
PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained i’ 


Skir 

BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

Pall-Trained. Gicirt........cccscssosccs-sneste = 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking 7 ey eer =F 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 

and Walking Skirt...........sceceeseeeeeees “Ss 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Peano will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Men to Ay and sell our 
Dy ccs. EALERS, 


ify the Number of paper con- 
just Measure. Dealérs supplied 

















» frou 
house. Eighty d ~ 44 a month seta 
expenses paid. Address ROBB 


WE WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and W. itches. 





Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 





$10 $255 BewonoeSoxe, Bots asa 








~ TIARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


WHY WE LAUGH. By aiesit 8. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams, ”&c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Il. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. B Mary 
Crow. Hay, Author of ‘‘Old Myddelton's Money, 
“Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IIL. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Wetts. With lllustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witt 
M. Baxrr, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “‘Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


 * 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART II. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History. 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copions Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. Wittr1aM Saurn's “ Principia Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part I. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) VI. 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.— PART !. A First 


German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Witi1aM Saurra’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vit. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lorn Lyrron. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VIII. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wititam Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


IX. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oureaant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
** Innocent,” “‘ Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love and,Life,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

x. 
bin S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
ROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vinoent, Jr., Author 
Si on » The Land of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 


XI. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manous CLarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. xu 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Epwarp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


XIil. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Cnaries Dioxens. With Original Il- 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens. y 

XIV. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1T711. —Ready. } 

XV. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XVI. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samvet Surzzs, Author of 
“Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “‘The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with ‘* Self-Help” and “* Character.”) 


ta” Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ta Harren’s Catatogur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
“me g® Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 2c. We have 100 styles. 
gents Want ed. samples sent for 
— A. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
$1 A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young , Male and Fe- 





male, in their locality. Terms & 0 ITFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson « Co., Portland, Maine. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One PAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harern’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be applied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Maeazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broturns is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tees ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$ 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ane ed 
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FACETIZ. 


A Curerewa Indian, a noble-looking man, by-the-way, who lectured 
some time back, in one of our large cities, advised all mothers who heard 
him to tie their babies, as soon as they were born, to a board, bind them 
down tight, and keep them there, most of the time, till they were ten 
months old. ‘Put a hoop around the head,” he says, “‘and then, when 
the board gets knock- 
ed over, it won’t break 
the child’s nose.” He 
summed up other ad- 
vantages, as follows : 
“You see, ladies,” 
holding up a speci- 
men, “the child’ 
hands are tied down, 
80 it can't scratch its 
mother’s breast; it 
can’t wriggle about 
and get very tired ; it 
can’t bend over, and 
must grow straight ; 
when the mother goes 
out after herbs, she 
can hang it on a tree, 
and enakes can’t bite 
it; when it cries, the 
mother can swing it 
across her back and 
rock it, and carry it a 
great distance in this 
manner, too ; she can 
set it up side of the 
wigwam very handy ; 
and when canoe turns 
over, the child swims 
off on the board and 
don’t drown; and 
its back don’t break 
across his mother’s 
arms, because the 
board supports it; 
the child can’t crawl : ; , X 
into the fire and burn up, too; can leave it long, all safe. So I think this 
much the best way, ladies—much the best.” The ladies gave in their as- 
sent by a general laugh. 





LENT IS OVER. 


—_—@—~— 


When you go to a theatair, where a fussy young ushair, with centrally 
rted hair, and flowers in coat collair, seats you in a chair, which belongs 
to anothair, who comes late in great angair, and with eyes of lurid glair, 
calls you an intrudair, rush to the man- 
agair, and after a gushing swair, he'll 





amin 


e 





A CLOSE INSPECTION. 
“Guess I'll do.” 


Farg_y WALKED oFF 118 Fert.—Mre. Malaprop writes to sympathize 
with poor Payson Weston on his great walking feet having come off. 
so i hae wonder at it, considering the awful amount of work they 

ave had. 





SPRING FASHIONS, 
(From Le Folly.) 

The fashionabie costumes for Jadies this season in select circles will be 
the Robe @ la Colam. It is made of blood red material. The color gen- 
erally chosen is sang de beuf, trimmed with cheetah or deer skin. The 
Prince of Wales's feathers will replace small birds in hats and bonnets. 

The hair is worn in 
pigtails, and the or- 
namenfs for ears and 


neck are spears, gu 
tigers’ claws, an 
cats’ eyes. 

A new hat has been 
patented for ladies 
attending morning 
theatrica ‘orm- 
ances. It con- 
structed on the Gibns 


praca, and col- 
a either at the 
will of the wearer or 
of the sea! 
behind her. The in- 
gen’ 


tle- 
man. Lint is being 
largely introduced in 
rink costumes. Some 
ladies now wear sur- 
gical instruments on 
their chatelaines. 
The very early En- 
lish style has been 
avorably spoken of 
by the Anti-Female 
Dress Association. 
Economy is the great 
feature of cos- 
tume, as a box of 
paints and a handy 
fig-tree are all the ma- 
terials necessary for 
a , ite manufacture. 
Stilts will shortly supersede the present high-heeled boots. 
A very pretty costume is called the Compositor: print dresses and 


small caps. 





EASTER HAS COME. 


A very pointed conversation was overheard in the street the other even- 
ing. A young man had just come from the theatre, and was in the act of 
seeing his beloved to her home. As they passed up the street, the conver- 

sation turned to the play which they had 





scalp that young-ushair, with the central- 
ly parted hair and the rosy coat collair. 


coueilhaghitliacctreath 
All efforts to make hay by gas-light 





have failed, but it is discovered that wild 
oats can be sown under its cheerful rays. 
hes cet BASE 

At a wedding recently, when the cler- 

an asked the lady, * Wilt thou have 

his man to be thy wedded husband ?” 

she, with a modesty which lent her beau- 

ty an additional grace, replied, “If you 
PI ease.” 


— 


At a recent school examination near 
Bonn, the question was asked, “‘ Who is 
to blame for the division of the Jewish 
empire after the death of Solomon ?” 

And a girl promptly answered, “ Bis- 

k.” 


marck. e 


“Young man,” said the judge, “did 
you steal that piece of hardware ?” d 

“No, Sir,” replied the prisoner. “I 
don’t steal hardware. That isn’t in my 
line of business. Chickens and coal is 


my line.” . 


Every one knows what high prices 
dentists in Paris charge, consequently 
every one will appreciate this story: A 
lady went to one of the fraternity to have 
a tooth extracted. He did the work in 
a moment, and she gave him fen francs. 
He took it in disgust. “Is this for my 
servant ?” he said. 

“No, Sir,” she answered’; “it is for 
both of you.” 


a 
WOULDN'T REGISTER. 
They tell this story of a nmhorn 
who secenth made visit tothe Hab. 
sign, he entered, and in- 

















— a ho 
quired the price of lodging. 

“ One dollar,” said the obliging clerk, 
handing him a pen, and pointing to the 








register. 
* What am I to do with this here pen ?” 
said the rustic. 

“Why, put your name on the book,” 
said the clerk, “and I will assign you a 
room at once. : 

** Not as you know on,” said the young man ; “‘ you don’t catch me. My 
father signed his name onst on to a book, sich as those ’ere patent-right 
fellows carry round—not nigh so big as that—and he had to pay $1000. 
No, Siree ; I ken pay my way, but I don’t sign no note, you bet !” 











justenjoyed. Judging from the conver- 
sation, he was finding fault with the love 
scene between Charles D’Arbel and Hor- 
tense. “I could do better than that my- 
self,” the young man remarked. 

“WW hy, in Heaven's name, don’t you, 
then ?” she replied. Then there was a 
long pause, 

“T will give you my head, Sir,” said a 
story-teller to Montesquieu, who had 
secmed to doubt hig veracity—“I will 
give you my head that what I say is true.” 

**T accept your offer,” said the other, 
calmly; “presents of small value 
strengthen friendship, and should never 

refused.” 


Eneactne Cup. “Oh, Mr. Jenkins, 
do let me see you drink !” 
Mr. Jenxtns. “See me drink! What 
for, my dear ?” 
Neacine Cuitp. “Oh, mamma says 
you drink like a fish !” 
a 
A little Danbury boy said at the break- 
fast table the other morning, “ Pa, I want 
some milk.” 
“Isthat the way to ask for any thing ?” 
inquired the aggrieved parent. 
e child hung his head. 
“How have you been told to ask ?” 
was the next ingniry. 
“Pa,” said the young man, in a sub- 
dued voice, ‘it makes my throat sore to 


ony pleoey. F 
€ got the milk, and saved his throat. 
—_—_—_—>—— 

_ “What do you think of the present 
jury system ?” inquired a man of an old 
‘© ex-judge the other eveni 

“eS — oo “yh old men, 4 &. 
gust: ‘why, ink it is getting so that if 
a man should plead nilte of tounter ond 
try to get hanged, the jury would, some- 
how or other, manage to acquit him,” 





SUSPICIOUS—VERY. 


“She Stoops to Conquer” was written before the days of pull-backs. 
—_—pa-—_——_ 


A country paper, in describing the burning of a dwelling, mentions the 


rescue, ‘‘ by way of a window, of the servant-girl, fifteen feet in height.” 
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Moruer. “ Why, Harry, what does all this Marking on the Wall mean? and why did you send to 





me for Laudanum ?” 


FE FTE 

Morr Buurry.—The other day, when 
a Detroit woman was splitting wood, she 
hit her knee with the axe-handle and 
mashed a bone. Her husband agreed to 
give her five dollars to tell the doctor 
that she fell down stairs, but the surgeon was a wise man. He said that 
the knee had been injured by a kick, and the husband had to say that the 
axe-handle did it, and add, “ We had lots of split wood on hand, but she 
was using the axe as a guard against consumption.” 
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POOR LITTLE DEVIL. 


” 


Lapy. “ Yes, the dear Child—he feels sick ; but I pus if I carry him round a while, he’ll be ready to 


take his place in the Infernal Regions when the bell rings. 


MARCH WINDS. 


AciLe Boot-Biack. “I stopt ’im, Cap! gimme a dime ?”’ 








